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1. TRIM LINE 
GAS SAVER FLEET 


With U-HAUL, you get a light- 
weight, low-profile, aerodynamic 
moving van designed to safely 
and economically move your 
family and furniture. 


2. MOVING VANS — 
NOT FREIGHT TRUCKS 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van, not just a truck or trailer 

A moving van that is gentle on 
you and your furniture. With a 
soft, furniture-saving suspension, 
padded interior easy-loading 
low deck and lots of tiedowns. 
And it's easy to drive or tow. 
U-HAUL designs and 





manufactures its own trucks 
and trailers specifically for the 
household mover. We don’t buy 
our vehicles for later resale 

to industrial users. You can rent 
or borrow a rough-riding freight 
truck almost anywhere. 
U-HAUL won't rent 


gas-guzzling, freight truck for 
moving. We don’t rent trucks — 
we rent moving vans. And we ve 
been doing this since 1945. 


3. SAFETY AND 
SECURITY 


With U-HAUL, you get a moving 
van that is in first-class mechan- 
ical condition. And we make 
certain it stays that way. We 


U-HAUL 
COSTS YOU LESS. 





cover the U.S., Canada and Alaska 
with 6,000 dealers, 1,000 moving 
centers, 600 mobile repair 
units, 150 maintenance shops, 
six manufacturing plants, a 
research center and a certified 
test track. You can count on 
our road service 24-hours a day 
for no additional money. We 

are always nearby — willing, 
quick and able. 


4. LOW RENTAL RATES 


Topping all this, U-HAUL will 
match any competitor's rate, 
discount or guarantee’ Just tell 
us. We mean it when we say 


“U-HAUL COSTS YOU LESS’ Less 


worry, less time, less work, 
less damage, less gas — less 
overall cost. 


THE BEST COSTS YOU LESS 
BECAUSE 

MOVING ° 
MOVING |U-HAUL 
BUSINESS MOVING & STORAGE 





“Except where Traffic Control Fees apply. 





WHY YOU SHOULD OPEN 
AM WITH AC 


RETIREMENT PROGR 
INVOLVED IN RETIR 


Now that virtually every wage 
earner is eligible toshelterearnings 
in a tax-deferred IRA retirement 
program, the important question 
is: Where should you open it? 

There are anumber of significant 
and substantial reasons why you 
should consider Metropolitan, a 
company long involved with the 
management of retirement funds on 
which millionsof Americans depend. 

Begin with this. The mostcritical 
fact about an IRA is security: 
that the money will be there 
when you retire whether that’s 
10, 20 or 30 years from now. 


Metropolitan makes sure of 
that. Unlike some other IRAs, the 
money you pay into Metropolitan's 
IRA is guaranteed. More than that, 
your money earns a competitive 
current interest rate with mini- 
mum rates guaranteed. There is 
none of the danger involved in 
speculative funds that can go down 
as easily as up. 

Furthermore, Metropolitan offers 
an optional benefit that will keep 
your payments going if you should 
become totally disabled and cannot 
continue to contribute yourself. 

One last thing. When the time 








YOUR IRA 


OMPANY DEEPLY 


EMENT PLANNING. 


comes for youto retire, Metropolitan 
will offer you a number of options 
for using your IRA to provide a 
guaranteed retirement income that 
you can't outlive. 

We make the purchase of an 
IRA easy and convenient. Just call 
a Metropolitan representative who 
is a trained professional willing to 
help you choose an IRA in an 
amount that best complements 
your other retirement benefits. 


‘Metropsisas 





METROPOLITAN REALLY STANDS BY YOU. 


©1982 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co New York, N.Y 


Life/Health /Auto/Home/Retirement 








Before you commit 
yourself to a small computer, 
see if it can answer, 


Meet the new 
Burroughs B20. 


Choosing a small business 
computer, like marriage, is a serious 
step. With far-reaching, long-term 
consequences, 

That’s why our new B20 is 
designed to answer “I do” to these 
three questions that you should ask 
any small computer before you 
entrust it with your worldly goods 


Do you know my 
business? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” 
Burroughs offers a growing list of B20 
software packages designed for 
specific businesses. If you're a 
wholesaler, for example, the B20 has 
a wholesale package. It will enable the 


“I do? 


B20 to handle the type of accounting, 
and generate the kind of information, 
needed by wholesalers. 

We also have general purpose 
programs, including an advanced 
electronic worksheet called 
Multiplan,” one of the most powerful 
modeling and planning tools available 


Do you promise to grow 
with me? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” It 
lets you start with any of three 
different memory capacities, the 
smallest of which is 128Kb of RAM 
As time goes by, you can continue 
adding to any B20 system you've 
chosen, so that it can keep up with 
the growth of your ¢ ompany tor years 
and years to come—without a need 
for reprogramming 


And the B20 has, of course, 
word processing capability. So it 
can handle all your information 
processing needs. 


Do you have a company 


with 95 years’ experience 
behind you? 


The B20 can answer “I do.” And 
3urroughs vast experience in helping 
small businesses manage information 
will be very helpful to you. In service 
and support. In supplies. And in 
overall easy-to-understand 
procedures. 

For more information about 
the Burroughs B20 and where you 
can get to know and love it, call 
1-800-621-6497, Ext. 115.(In 
Illinois, call 1-800-572-6724, Ext. 115.) 


Burroughs 


Building on strength 
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| ALetter from the Publisher 


A wards, circulation increases and scooping a competitor on a 
major story are among the professional satisfactions of a 
news organization. But journalists also take a special kind of 


pleasure in hearing about the impact 
of their stories on readers. TIME sto- 
ries often cause a variety of such re- 
actions. On the day that last week’s 
issue was published, for example, 
Cover Subject Ted Turner, the 
founder of Cable News Network, 
began his regular Monday-morning 
meeting by reading the story aloud 
to his staff. skipping none of the 
parts that criticized him. In that 
same issue, a story about a former 
model acting as her own lawyer 
and winning a $1 million lawsuit 
prompted calls from two producers 
about movie possibilities 

But the biggest reaction to a re- 





Di Crescenzo at work after the wrong-number blitz 


cent TIME article came after the cover story two weeks ago on 
herpes. Many readers were eager to send the article to others. A 
USS. Marine Corps officer at Cherry Point, N.C., asked for (and 
received) permission to photocopy the story for his troops. Ei- 
leen Ford, who heads the biggest New York City modeling 
| agency, was concerned about her troops too. She sent copies of 
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the herpes story to all her models. Novelist John Irving mailed 
copies to his children, who were away al summer camp. 

Many readers began swamping the phone lines of groups that 
were mentioned in thearticle. The Herpes Resource Centerasked 
those who could not get through to write. (The address: H.RC., 
Box 100, Palo Alto, Calif. 94302; include stamped, self-addressed 


JAMES DEPREE 


envelope.) Busy signals were not the 
only problem. Some readers saw a 
phone number in one illustration, but 
did not note that it was for Philadel- 
phia only. The Chicago pizzeria of 
Anthony Di Crescenzo happened to 
have the same number. “I was getting 
about 50 calls a night from people 
wanting my help,” says Di Crescenzo 
“Tt almost gave me a nervous break- 
down.” The dairy store Len Timber- 
lake manages in Los Angeles had that 
number as well, and he had 30 to 40 
herpes calls a day. Calls seeking ad- 
vice also came to the offices of TIME 
and were referred to doctors, many of 
whom reported an increase in inqui- 





ries about herpes. Readers also apparently recommended the is- 
sue to friends. Said a manager of Atlanta’s Eastern Newsstand 
Corp.: “The following week people were still asking for it.” 
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— vs. lraq 


To the Editors: 

I support the Iraqis in the Iran-Iraq 
war [July 26] because Iraq is keeping Iran 
at bay. Iran is a country that is being ruled 
by a man whose goal is to have his own 
“Islamic Empire.” Iraq is helping to pre- 
vent this horrible vision from engulfing 
the entire Middle East. 

Matthew McCarthy 
Suffern, N.Y. 


It's odd to know that the U.S. is siding 
with Iraq while an ally of ours, Israel, has 
been helping Iran. Iraq has been a friend 
of the Soviet Union, and Iran has vowed 
that it will “destroy” Israel. The Soviet 
Union is now aiding Khomeini against 
Iraq. | am dizzy. 

Dori Costa 
Gibbsboro, N.J. 





The War in Lebanon 


Iam Jewish and a supporter of Israel, 


P.L.O.’s tactics, I find the present situa- 
ion in Lebanon [July 26] totally incom- 
prehensible. It strikes me as bizarre to kill 
and wound countless numbers of women 
and children in order to get the 6,000 ter- 
rorists safely loaded on a bus bound for 
Syria or parts unknown. I suspect that if 
Menachem Begin were a surgeon, he'd 
kill the patient and save the cancer. 
Burt Prelutsky 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


In the past few weeks. I have read 
as much misguided. uninformed belly- 
aching from P.L.O. supporters as I can 
stand. If the P.L.O. were as concerned 
about Lebanese casualties as it would 
have us believe, why then does Yasser 
Arafat insist on hiding his troops in the 
midst of innocent Lebanese civilians? In 
doing so. Arafat knowingly puts these 
people in jeopardy and shows that he is 
willing to sacrifice them to carry out his 
terrorist activities. 

Patrick Downs 





and although I have long despised the | 





Don't send a peace-keeping force of 
US. Marines to Lebanon. The arrival of 
the Marines is sure to cause a new dilem- 
ma, and the action will provoke the Sovi- 
ets. Meanwhile the P.L.O. will sit back 
and watch. The Israelis are capable, and 


| they are the masters of this war. Let them 


be in charge to the end. 
Arye Dagani 
Whittier, Calif. 


TIME’s interview with King Hussein 
Was most notable for the questions not 
asked: Why did King Hussein drive the 
P.L.O. out of Jordan, with perhaps 3,500 
or more killed, when he appears to be so 
sympathetic to them now? Why didn’t the 
King do something about establishing a 
Palestinian state when he controlled the 
West Bank? 

Milton Maidenberg 
Marion, Ind. 





World’s Economic Woes 


In the story on the global slump [July 
19], your economists did not stress the fact 
that huge expenditures on arms around 
the world, except in Japan, are absorbing 
the productive capacity of nations. Presi- 
dent Reagan is right about cutting domes- 
tic spending: the upward spiral had to be 
stopped. But replacing it with an arms 
race is madness. 
Florence M. Timmons 
Lake Havasu City, Ariz. 


You state that environmental protec- 
tion groups “have helped create a regula- 
tory atmosphere that has been hostile to 
industrial growth.” Is it not a fact that 
economists’ avoidance of any long-term 


consideration of the planet’s renewable | 
and nonrenewable resources has resulted | 


in cyclical economic “recessions” and the 
current debacle? Perhaps a dose of envi- 
ronmental planning combined with an 
economic development strategy would 
create a more stable climate for sustain- 
able growth. 
Murray Silberman 
San José, Costa Rica 








Adults Play Soldier 


Many readers of John Skow’s story on 
the National Survival Game [July 19) will 
undoubtedly ask how men find pleasure 
in playing war the way they did when 
they were children. Some aspects of hu- 
man nature are never outgrown. At the 
end of the day. I'm sure, the participants 
had a stronger awareness of the will to 
win. of courage. camaraderie and self- 
preservation. By failing to recognize these 
traits in all people, an entire nation can be 
gulled into war. 

Greg Walker 
New York City 


The National Survival Game does not 
sound sick or macho-childish to me. Pit- 


Altamonte Springs, Fla. | ting man against man in a life-or-death 








| educator, I am against prayer in public 





| are they just a way to get new recruits? 


situation is the ultimate form of danger, 
and the game provides a chance to act out 
harmlessly a fantasy for people who find 
danger exhilarating. 
Jennifer Murray 
Mississauga, Ont. 





Truth in Television 


I am glad to see from your story on 
CBS and its documentary on Viet Nam 
[July 26] that the press is being held ac- 
countable for its actions. Better yet, the 
investigation has come from within its 
own ranks. American journalism lives in 
a world of freedom, protected by the Con- 
stitution and supported by its own Gov- 
ernment. Please don’t abuse the First 
Amendment. Give us objectivity and 
accuracy. 


Robert M. Patterson 
Temple, Texas 


I appreciate CBS for charging in its 
program The Uncounted Enemy: A Vier | 
Nam Deception that Pentagon Hero Wil- 
liam Westmoreland knowingly underesti- 
mated the strength of enemy forces. Prior 
to the 1968 Ter offensive, I could not go on 
a patrol without seeing numerous North 
Vietnamese troops. As those who were on 
the scene can attest, the number of en- 
counters with skilled North Vietnamese 
fighting men increased greatly between 
mid-1966 and Ter, But what does a foot 
soldier know? 





James V. Parker Jr. 
Holly Hill, S.C. 





Prayer in Public Schools 

We can be sure that politicians who 
have become involved in disputes over 
public-school prayer [July 26] did so out 
of concern not for those little souls but for 
their own jobs. As a Baptist public-school 


school. I don’t want someone else’s faith 

taught to my children in the captive envi- 

ronment of a classroom, nor do I intend to 

teach my faith to those who have no 
choice but to listen to me. 

Wayne Webb 

Houston 





I think the issue is not whether the 
government should provide the prayers to 
be used, but whether there should be 
praying in the public schools. Do we want 
our children taught by teachers or evan- 
gelists. by an Albert Einstein or an Oral 
Roberts? We must not confuse patriotism 
and religion. Are prayers in school a way 
for children to show their love for God, or 


Randy Baumberger 
Oceanside, Calif. 


I was stunned when I learned that in 
the Soviet Union people were not allowed 
to pray. But I never dreamed that I'd see 
the day when the U.S. forced its students 
to pray. Considering the social pressure | 
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on school-age children, there is no such 

| thing as “voluntarily” reciting prayers in 
public school 

Pamela Hanket 

Lawrenceville, Ga 


Freedom for the Haitians 
The treatment of the Haitian refugees 
[July 26] by our country is inexcusable 
These people are not fleeing their homes 
and leaving their families behind to at- 
tend a picnic. They are looking for an op- 
portunity to live, work and be free. Their 
government didn't give them that oppor- 
tunity. Why can’t we? 
Maureen Donnelly McQuiggan 
Quincy, Mass 


I sympathize with the Haitians, but I 
feel a greater sorrow for us, trying to keep 
a job and pay taxes to support them, ei- 
ther in detention centers or on welfare. It 
makes me sick when these people use our 
laws for their gains, when they come here 
unwanted, unasked and illegally. I refuse 
to feel responsible for them 

Ilene Matthews 
Evanston, Wyo. 





Valued Authors 
lam appalled by your Essay “Writers 
We Would Miss” [July 26]. Indeed, I miss 
John Cheever, as I will miss Lillian Hell- 
man. Herman Wouk, Truman Capote 
and John Irving when they die. Please do 
not be so brash as to dismiss our “mod- 
ern” writers. They have a richness that 
touches the heart and warms the soul 
Janice Thiel 
Scranton, Pa 


Am | actually supposed to take Lance 
Morrow’s word for it that John Cheever’s 
death was not “a disaster” for literature? 


Strafford, N.H. 


Miami Revisited 

After your cover story on South Flori- 
da proclaimed a “Paradise Lost” in Mi- 
ami (Nov. 23], we soon mobilized Miami 
Citizens Against Crime. In nine months 
this group has put law-abiding citizens 
back in charge of our streets and devised a 
detailed plan of action that is a model of 
private initiative. By July 1, the business 
community had contributed $6,911,350 to 
a Liberty City Revitalization Program, an 
undertaking prompted by the race riots 
there. Your article stimulated introspec- 
tion and created activities that have made 
us prouder than ever of our city and our 


earlier condemnation with gratitude 
Lester Freeman 
Miami 





| LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Mekeel McBride | 


neighbors. Perhaps we should replace our | 













Please 
ion t save 
Ss coupon. 


Redeem it now. 
Please mail it. 
There's a child 
waiting. 

Waiting des- 
perately for the 
help this coupon 

ny can bring. 
Through 
“hristian Children's Fund, you can 
help a needy child more than you can 
imagine. A child whose only abun- 
dance is poverty. Whose constant 
companion is hunger. Whose familiar 
enemy is disease. 

For just $18 a month, you can give a 
child nourishing meals, decent cloth- 
ing, medical care, a chance to go to 
school, or whatever is needed most. 


That's 60¢ a day. That's all it takes. & 
To help give a child who has so little a 
chance in life. 

There's a needy child waiting tor 
you. Hoping you'll send help. And 
you can, Right now. 

You don’t need to send any money 
today. Just mail in the coupon and 
find out what it means to be a spon- 
sor. We'll send you a child's photo- 
graph and family background 
information. You'll learn how the 
child will be helped. And how you 
can share the life of your sponsored 
child by writing and receiving letters 
in return. 

Please, don’t save this coupon. 
Send it in right now. You can give a 
child hope. And love. 






Dr. James MacCracken 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN'S FUND, 
Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


I WISH TO SPONSOR A CHILD IN: 


Inc. 


Bolivia girl O boy 0 either 0 
Brazil girl O boy 0 either 0 
Guatemala girl O boy 0 either O 
India girl O boy 0 either 0 
Indonesia girl O boy 0 either O 
Kenya girl 0 boy 0 either O 
Mexico girl O boy O either O 
Philippines girl O boy O either O 
Thailand girl O boy O either 0 
Uganda girl 0 boy 0 either 0 


CO Any child who needs my help from country where need is greatest. 
If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the above 
countries, please specify the number in box[es] of your choice. 


PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

€ I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the 
child, I'll send my first sponsorship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or 
I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask someone 
else to help. 

0 I prefer to send my first payment now, and | enclose my first 
monthly payment of $18 for each child. 

CI cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 


Name 
Address 


City State 


In the U.S.: CCE, Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 

In Canada: CCF, 2409 Yonge St., Toronto, Ontario M4P 2E7 

Member of the American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Gifts are tax deductible. Statement of income and expenses available on request. 








Zip 
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At the end of World War II, the United Nations 
was formed to achieve a dream of world peace. 
According to its charter, its purpose was “..to 
save succeeding generations from the scourge 
of war...to maintain international peace and 
security: 

In light of the current crises in Lebanon and 


The United Nations was created 
in 1945 to prevent war. 






37 wars later, 


ABC News shows you 
why it hasn't worked. 





Central America, it is clear that this dream has 
not been realized. 

This week, correspondent Marshall Frady 
brings you the startling results of an ABC News 
probe revealing the weaknesses that have ren- 
dered the world’s greatest hope for peace and 
human rights virtually impotent. 


“SWORDS,PLOWSHARES & POLITICS” 
ABC NEWS CLOSEUP © FRIDAY, AUGUST 13th 10:00/9:00PM 
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Objective: Produce a dependable, 


high-quality radial engineered 
for safety, comfort, and excellent 


mileage. 
Solution: The Advantage T/A” 










The Advantage T/A” is so 
dependable, it comes with 
Free Replacement Warranty 
Coverage—honored nation- 
wide for your convenience. 
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4 This unique combination 
of advanced materials 
and technology makes The 
Advantage T/A the perfect 
choice in dependable, 
high-quality radial tires: 
A. Wraparound tread design. 
B. Deep tread depth. 
C. Dual compound tread. 
D. Four-ply DuroGard" folded 


belt system 
E. Two radial plies. 
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BFGoodrich makes the only complete 
line of advanced T/A" High Tech™ 


Radials. Radials that are respected 
worldwide for their outstanding road 
performance. If you're looking for a 

tire that maintains your high 

standards of quality, there's a 

T/A High Tech Radial designed for you. 






The Advantage T/A radial 
tire features handsome white 
sidewalls bearing the 

distinctive T/A trademark— 


the symbol of high quality. 


The Advantage T/A tire’s safety 
features include a low rubber-to- 
void ratio, traction block tread 

with deep lateral grooves, and an 
open shoulder—which all help 
reduce dangerous hydroplaning. 

A rayon construction and computer- 
optimized tread with varied pitch 
ratio offer a smooth, quiet ride. 

The Advantage T/A tire’s radial con- 
struction offers excellent mileage, too. 
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Israel flouts US. diploma 


onald Reagan made a point of not 

smiling when he took his seat in 

the White House Cabinet Room 

across from Yitzhak Shamir, The 
Studied gesture was designed to reinforce 
the stern words he coldly read to Israel's 
Foreign Minister. An Israeli attack 
against the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation guerrillas in West Beirut ran the 
risk of threatening the special relation- 
ship between Washington and Jerusalem. 
A cease-fire must be maintained. Rea- 
gan’s grim warning: “When P_L.O. sniper 
fire is followed by 14 hours of Israeli bom- 
bardment, that is stretching the definition 
of defensive action too far.” A day later, 
the Israeli bombardment of West Beirut 
began. It lasted for 14 hours. 

The barrage that shattered the ninth 
cease-fire was the most ferocious assault 
yet in Israel’s nine-week-old invasion of 
Lebanon, just as the bombing and shelling 
that broke the eighth cease-fire three days 


| earlier had eclipsed the previous battles 


Israeli tanks rolled into West Beirut in 
four columns, carefully splitting off strate- 
gic areas held by the Palestinians (see fol- 
lowing story). Naval gunboats lobbed 
round after round into the business dis- 
trict, where fires raged out of control be- 
cause of the lack of water and power. Ar- 


| tillery shells smashed once safe havens 


such as the American University Hospi- 
tal, the Commodore Hotel and the Soviet 
and French embassies. Asa finale. Amer- 
ican-made jets swooped down to strike 
the staggered city while the Israelis solidi- 
fied their new positions, 

Once again Israel had unleashed its 
awesome arsenal in defiance of the close 
ally that supplied most of its weapons. 
The blow came just when US. Special 
Envoy Philip Habib seemed on the verge 
of salvaging a diplomatic victory for the 
US. by negotiating a peaceful evacuation 
of the P.L.O. from Lebanon. As Israel's 
terrible swift sword sliced into West Bei- 
rut, in full video view of a war-weary 
world, the U.S. was reduced to muttering 


| public protests. 


Reagan has been one of the staunch- 
est believers in America’s bond with Isra- 
el, but his feelings of loyalty have been 
deeply affected by the continuing blood- 





shed in Lebanon. “I lost patience a long 
time ago,” the President noted sharply to 
reporters On returning from Camp David 
the weekend before Israel’s latest assault. 
More than anything else, the vivid televi- 
sion coverage of Israel’s relentless pum- 





meling of civilian areas has altered the 








cy with a ferocious attack on Beirut 





“lost patience a long time ago.” 


“The world can no longer accept a situation of 
constantly escalating violence.” 


“I have expressed to Israel the absolute 
necessity of maintaining a strict cease-fire.” 
—Ronald Reagan 
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President’s thinking. Referring to one 
powerful image broadcast a week ago, an 
aide says: “That picture of the baby with 
arms burnt had more impact on him than 
50 position papers.” An Administration 
aide attaches even more importance to 
the President’s gut-level reactions. “Rea- 
gan,” he says, “gets 50% of his foreign pol- 
icy from Dan Rather.” 

Reagan opened his meeting with 
Shamir last Monday by protesting the ci- 
vilian suffering in Lebanon. “American 
public opinion has a short fuse on this sit- 














“You must have forgotten that Jews do not 


kneel but to God.” 


“Nobody is going to preach to us 


humanitarianism.” 





uation,” warned the President. By raising 
questions about whether this use of U.S. 
weapons constituted “defensive action,” 
which is a condition of arms sales to Isra- 
el, Reagan implied that the flow of mili- 
tary hardware could be curtailed. But the 
White House took a softer line in a state- 
ment it issued describing the 20-minute 
meeting. “The world can no longer accept 
a situation of constantly escalating vio- 
lence.” Reagan’s advisers calculated that 
private pressure, rather than public prod- 
ding, would be more effective (and less 








“The P.L.O. will not stay in Beirut.” 





—Menachem Begin 
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| wording could not be suitably amended, 


likely to backfire) in dealing with volatile | 
Prime Minister Menachem Begin. 

The strategy did not work. Reagan 
was called at 10:30 p.m. Tuesday by Na- 
tional Security Adviser William Clark, 
who told him that Israel had begun a ma- 
jor attack on West Beirut. At a Special Sit- 
uation Group meeting the next morning 
headed by Vice President George Bush 
and at a subsequent National Security 
Council meeting chaired by Reagan, the 
Administration tried to thrash out a re- 
sponse. Defense Secretary Caspar Wein- 
berger argued that subtlety had proved fu- 
tile in dealing with Israel; sanctions were 
now necessary. George Shultz, who has 
kept a notably low profile since he took 
over as Secretary of State, expressed exas- 
peration with the Israelis, but was reluc- 
tant to recommend harsh steps. “Shultz is 
playing it coy,” says a White House offi- 
cial. “He doesn’t want to go out on a limb 
by confirming the Israelis’ worst suspi- 
cions of him.” 


eagan adopted the view that chal- 

lenging Israel too harshly would 

sacrifice what remains of Ameri- | 

ca’s influence over its prickly ally 
“Our relationship is our strongest lever- 
age,” says an official. Severing this tenu- 
ous bond by cutting off weapons or recall- 
ing Habib “would give the Israelis a carte 
blanche to go into West Beirut,” says one 
of Reagan’s senior advisers. It was agreed, 
however, that the U.S. should vote for a 
U.N. Security Council resolution con- 
demning Israel if the measure could be | 
modified to include references to the need | 
for P.L.O. restraint, and if the mention of 
sanctions could be deleted. When the 


Washington simply abstained, letting the 
resolution pass 14 to 0. 

The official American reaction to the 
Israeli assault was contained in a private 
letter from Reagan to Begin. “Dear Mr. 
Prime Minister,” it began. It was the first 
letter Reagan has not addressed “Dear 
Menachem” since the two men met last 
September. The President reminded Be- 
gin that U.S. weapons could only be used 
for defensive purposes. But a warning 
about possible sanctions that was includ- 
ed in an early draft was left out, partly at 
the behest of America’s Ambassador to 
Israel, Samuel Lewis, who argued that 
even raising the issue would infuriate the 
Begin government. Reagan’s accompany- 
ing public statement was, once again, 
even more muted. Said he: “I have ex- 
pressed to the government of Israel the 
absolute necessity of re-establishing and 
maintaining a strict cease-fire in place.” 
On the other hand, he noted his “strong 
conviction that the P.L.O. must not delay 
further its withdrawal from Lebanon.” 

Begin forcefully let his feelings be 
known the same day. He met with a visit- 
ing delegation of 190 American members 
of the United Jewish Appeal. Rarely had 
he ever appeared so angry in public. Refer- 
ring to a report that originated in the 
Middle East Policy Survey, a Washington 
newsletter, he quoted Illinois Senator 
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Charles Percy as advising 

Reagan to bring Israel to its 

knees. (Percy denies that he 

made such a remark, and 
others who were at the 
meeting in question back 
him up.) Standing in the 
Knesset building before 
tapestries by Marc Chagall 
that depict historical Jewish 
scenes, Begin declared, 
“Nobody, nobody is going to 
bring Israel to her knees. J 
You must have forgotten 
that Jews do not kneel butto 
| God.” He added, “Nobody 

is going to preach to us hu- 
manitarianism.” As for the } 
problem of getting the 
P.L.O. to leave Beirut, he 
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The US. stepped up pressure on Isra- 
el later in the week by requesting that it 
pull its forces back from West Beirut to 
the positions occupied at the beginning of 










Israel’s Supply Line 


i f the U.S. were to take the highly improbable step of sus- 
pending all military and economic aid to Israel, the cutoff 
would sap Israel's military strength, but only in the future. 
Thanks to past American generosity, Israel has enough 
made-in-U.S.A. weapons to maintain its siege of Beirut 
almost indefinitely. 

Since Israel became a country in 1948, the U.S. has given 
$14.9 billion in military aid. About a third has been in the 
form of outright grants, the rest in loans that must be repaid 
within 30 years. Israel’s formidable fighting machine in- 
cludes an air force in which fully 85% of the 602 combat 
aircraft are American-built. Among them: 40 F-15 Eagles, 
75 F-16 Fighting Falcons, 138 F-4E Phantoms and 246 A-4 
Skyhawks. 

On the ground, the Israeli army 
has more than 3,500 tanks, of which 
1,460 are from the U.S.: 810 highly ad- 
vanced M-60s and 650 M-48s. The Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon effectively 
used the U.S.-made M113 armored 
personnel carriers, of which Israel 
has 4,000. Nearly 1,000 American ar- 
tillery pieces, including 175-mm self- 
propelled guns and 155-mm and 
203-mm self-propelled howitzers, pro- 
vide 90% of the Israeli army’s power- 
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vowed: “If they do not go, well, we shall | the week. There was not much hope that 
have to solve that problem. The P.L.O. will | Israel would comply. Washington, how- 
not stay in Beirut or Lebanon. No sir. Out | ever, did veto a Soviet resolution at the 
of the question.” United Nations calling for a worldwide 
The intensity of Begin’s feeling was | arms embargo against Israel. 
also evident in a letter he sent to Reagan From the American perspective, Isra- 
on the day before the Beirut invasion. Af- | el’s assault on West Beirut came at a most 
ter thanking the President for sending him | inopportune moment. Habib appeared to 
greetings on his 69th birthday, Begin said, | have worked out a complex agreement 
“I feel as a Prime Minister empowered to | that would have provided for the evacua- 
instruct a valiant army facing ‘Berlin’ | tion of the P.L.O. from Lebanon. That the 
where, amongst innocent civilians, Hitler | Israelis seemed willing to jeopardize the 
and his henchmen hide in a bunker deep | Habib mission indicated to some dispirit- 
beneath the surface.” ed American analysts that Jerusalem 
might actually prefer a bloody showdown 
toa diplomatic settlement that would pre- 
serve and possibly enhance the P.L.O.’s 
political status. Asked one U.S. official: 


SS SS 





ful punch. Both the air force and the Made in America: Israeli air force F-16 Falcon est rate of roughly 14%. 
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=|3“How can Begin bear to 
|= see [P.L.O. Leader Yasser] 
©Arafat two months from 
= now in Cairo, his apparatus 
= intact, Mubarak as his ally, | 
+ =Saudi money behind him, 
= Fand ready to talk to 
“ |2 Reagan?” 
e Israeli officials deny any 
édesire to scuttle Habib’s 
* mission. Begin and others in 
“his government say that Is- 
rael shares the goal of nego- 
tiating a peaceful exit of the | 
| trapped Palestinians. The 
concern felt in Washington 
about deteriorating U-S.- 
: Oe Israeli relations was not 
eer memos Shared in Jerusalem. Any 
disagreement between the 
two countries, Israel feels, is over tactics 
rather than aims. Increased military pres- 
sure, the Israelis argue, will help force a 
settlement. Said Shamir while in Wash- 
ington: “We believe the P.L.O. will not 
leave Lebanon unless they are convinced 
that they have only one choice.” 
Washington, on the other hand, feels 
that the continuous shellings threaten to 
crumble hopes for a settlement. Early last 
week Habib sent a blistering cable to the 
State Department asserting that his mis- 
sion was being undermined by Israeli mil- 
itary outbursts. Reagan made the point to 
Shamir at their meeting. “One reason Ha- 
bib can’t make any progress on the nego- 
tiations is because he has to deal with 
cease-fire violations so often.” 
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army rely heavily on U.S. missiles. The crunch in any cutoff of 
military aid would come only when Israel began to run out of 
spare parts. Israel buys some $500 million worth of such 
Spares each year. : 

Currently in the pipeline to Israel is about $1.5 billion in 
assorted hardware, including eleven new F-15s, 800 more 
M113 personnel carriers, 200 self-propelled howitzers, 200 
improved Hawk antiaircraft missiles and some 1,000 Maver- 
ick and Sidewinder missiles. Overall, military aid to Israel 
this fiscal year is expected to total $1.4 billion. Of that 
amount, $850 million will be in loans. is considering 
the Administration’s request that Israel be given $1.7 billion 
in military aid for fiscal 1983, $1.2 billion of it in loans. 

While Israeli military officials appreciate the help, some 
of them contend that the high cost of modern weapons rapidly 
consumes the U.S. funding that Israel gets. Nearly half of Is- 
cavio ausiases Tael’s 1982 military aid from the US., 
for example, would buy and equip only 
20 F-15 jet fighters. 

Beyond military help, the U.S. has 
sent entirely as a grant $7.15 billion in 
economic aid to Israel since its found- 
ing, including $806 million in the cur- 
rent fiscal year. Almost all this aid now 
is used to repay the U.S. for previous 
military loans. The Administration 
proposes to give Israel $785 million in 
economic aid for 1983, but $260 mil- 
lion will have to be repaid at an inter- 
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Shamir leaving the White House 





A cool meeting with an angry President. 


At the outset of the crisis, former Sec- 
retary of State Alexander Haig felt that 
Israel’s invasion gave the U.S. unprece- 
dented leverage with both the P.L.O. and 
moderate Arab nations. If the P.L.O. 
could be crippled as a military power, he 
reasoned, Saudi Arabia and Jordan might 
| feel less inhibited in joining Egypt in the 

Camp David peace process. These heady 
ideas soon disappeared. Instead of seek- 
ing a general settlement of the Palestinian 
problem, Habib had to concentrate all of 
his efforts on working out an evacuation 
plan for the trapped P.L.O. 

Nonetheless, if the U.S. produces a 
peaceful resolution of the immediate cri- 
sis, it will strengthen its position as the 
dominant superpower in the area. By 
week’s end Habib seemed to have the ne- 
gotiations back on track. Said one hopeful 
| USS. official: “What we had worked out by 
Tuesday is still there, and pointing toward 
a settlement.” 

If Habib’s mission fails, it will be a se- 
rious blow to American prestige. Israeli 
attacks on West Beirut reinforced the im- 
pression that the US. is a helpless giant 
that can neither influence Israeli actions 
nor come to grips with events in the Mid- 
dle East. Signs of U.S. ineffectualness in 
the current crisis have been conspicuous 
since the day in June when Reagan sent a 
well-publicized message from the West- 
ern economic summit meeting at Ver- 
| sailles urging Begin not to invade Leba- 
non. Begin sent his troops in the next day. 


hese intimations of American 

weakness have already reverberat- 

ed throughout the region. King 

Fahd of Saudi Arabia, the closest 
Arab ally of the U.S., called the State De- 
partment after the Israeli invasion and 
asked that Reagan “exercise a more po- 
tent role [and] shoulder his responsibility 
in full, for Arab patience has run out.” In 
| Kuwait, some members of parliament 
called for severance of diplomatic and eco- 
nomic ties with the U.S., including the im- 
position of an oil embargo. Tarik Aziz, a 
| Deputy Prime Minister of Iraq, told TIME: 
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Mortal Friends 


MB relationship has always been a 
rather special one, occasi ly 
baffling outsiders. “I don’t understand 
you? backing Israel,” Sovi 
Premier Aleksei Kosygin told Lyndon 
Johnson in 1967. “There are 80 million 
‘Arabs and only 3 million Jews. Why 
do it?” Johnson shot back: “Because 
it’s right.” Yet, as Ronald Reagan’s 
anger over Israel’s siege of West Beirut 
demonstrated last week, that “right” 
relationship can sometimes confound, 
even infuriate, the two nations. 

In May 1948 the U.S. became the 
first nation to ize the newly cre- 
ated state of Israel. Relations reached 
their lowest ebb during the Eisenhow- 
er Administration. In 1956, Israeli 
with British and 


Nasser nati 

At US. urging, the 
pulled out within two months, but the 
Israelis remained behind. Dwight Ei- 
senhower lambasted Israel on national 


TV in February 1957 and privately 
threatened economic sanctions. Two 
weeks later the Israelis withdrew. 


During the 1973 war, Richard Nix- 
on privately warned the government of 
Golda Meir not to cut off food and wa- 
ter to 20,000 trapped Egyptian soldiers. 
But it was not until 1975 that relations 
were once again seriously strained. An- 
gered over Israel’s intransigence in the 
negotiations for troop withdrawals 
from the Sinai, Gerald Ford dramati- 
cally announced a “reassessment” of 
US. policies in the Middle East and 
suspended consideration of Israel’s re- 
quest for $2.5 million in aid. 

In 1978 the Israelis installed U.S.- 
made armored equipment in southern 
Lebanon. When Washington protest- 
ed, Jerusalem first refused to remove 


the equipment; later the Israelis 
claimed to have done so, but US. sur- 


veillance showed otherwise. An en- 
raged Jimmy Carter informed Israel 


forthwith, he would ask Congress to 
halt all arms sales to Israel. Only then 
did Jerusalem bow to Washington’s 
wishes. 
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Golda Meir visiting Nixon in 1973 











| vincing in threatening to 





“The indiscriminate killing in West Beirut | 
is vivid evidence that neither of the two su- 
perpowers can step in. Itis evidence of im- 
potency in the face of Zionist aggression.” 


| In Cairo a foreign ministry official noted, 


“ America is projecting an image of confu- 
sion, incoherence and weakness.” 

In Europe exasperation with US. 
floundering, combined with cynicism 
about Washington’s possible complicity 
in Israel’s wish to exterminate the P.L.O., 
has intensified complaints about the 
Administration’s overall foreign policy. 
“Reagan has never proved himself con- 
punish Israel,” 
said a French foreign ministry official. 


ut the most serious strains were 
between Washington and Jerusa- 
lem. Some 40 American Jewish 
leaders met with Bush, Shultz and 
Weinberger at the State Department last 
week to assess the damage. “The general 
tone was most reassuring,” said one par- 
ticipant. “The officials issued a complete 
denial of even the consideration of sanc- 
tions against Israel.” That assessment was 
disputed, however, by both White House 
and State Department aides. Officials 
who oppose curtailing aid and arms fear 


| that Reagan may impose sanctions if he 


feels crossed by the Begin government, 
just as he ignored advice not to place an 
embargo on equipment for the Soviet gas 
pipeline to Western Europe. Said one offi- 
cial at the State Department: “Just be- 
cause it would be counterproductive dip- 
lomatically does not mean Reagan might 
not do it. Begin should remember the 
pipeline.” 

The U.S.-Israeli tension was evident 
when Shamir went to Capitol Hill last 
week to testify. “We're all friends of Isra- 
el.” Democratic Senator Paul Tsongas of 


Massachusetts informed him, “but I've | 


got to tell you, support here is seriously 
eroding.” Such sentiments, lawmakers 
said, were a reflection of discomfort with 
Israel around the country. Said Republi- 
can Senator Dave Durenberger of Minne- 
sota: “I sure hear it back home, ‘Stop 
fighting a war against little children.’ ” 
Congressman Dave Obey agrees. Says the 
Wisconsin Democrat: “People come up to 
me and say, ‘Good God, what are you gO- 
ing to do to stop this business?” ” 

The stability of the Middle East and 
the credibility of 
hinge on whether words or rockets settle 
the status of the P.L.O in West Beirut 
For all the demands that the US. rein in 
Israel, the Administration has neither the 
means nor the right to control its ally, or, 
for that matter, any other country. Israel 
is a sovereign and fiercely indepen- 
dent state whose aim is to defeat 
the P.L.O. terrorists who have been 
operating out of Lebanon. To a large 
extent the fate of America’s Middle 
East policy is in the hands of two of 
the toughest and most single-minded men 
in the world: Yasser Arafat and Mena- 
chem Begin. —By Walter Isaacson. Reported 
by Douglas Brew and Johanna McGeary/ 
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Beirut Goes Up in Flames | 


Joshua fought the battle of Jericho, 
and the walls came tumbling down. 


ll across West Beirut, hour after 

hour, came the shattering deto- 

nations in crowded city streets, 

the crump, crump, crump of ex- 
ploding bombs and shells, and then, after 
the brilliant flashes of red, the rising 
clouds of destruction. 

The Israeli government insisted that 
it was not “the real thing’—the long- 
threatened Israeli invasion of the battered 
enclave of the capital by the sea. But to 
the 500,000 residents of West Beirut, as 
well as to the 6,000 Palestinian fighters 
hidden among them, it was as close to to- 
tal onslaught as anyone could imagine. 
Twice last week the Israelis staged at- 
tacks on the besieged western areas of 
Beirut that in sheer destructive power, 
though not in casualties, wreaked devas- 
tation that stirred memories of the pun- 
ishment inflicted on European cities dur- 
ing World War II and recalled the fate of 
Jericho, the enemy city that the ancient 
Israelites had laid waste. One observer, 
studying the wreckage, cited the sardonic 
words of a soldier quoted by the Roman 
historian Tacitus: “They made a desert 
and called it peace.” 
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Lebanese authorities announced that 
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the Israeli attacks on West Beirut, where 
only one in about 80 people is a Palestin- 
ian guerrilla, had killed 400 to 500 civil- 
ians and wounded 1,000 more, the heavi- 
est casualty toll since the invasion began 
on June 6. After a brief cease-fire, some 
10,000 Lebanese streamed out of the tar- 
get area, wending their way through 
streets filled with debris and smoldering 
ruins, and found refuge in East Beirut or 





With bombs and rockets, the Israelis tighten the noose on on the PLO: 


outside the city. The Israeli attacks, 
which aroused wide opposition around 
the world, came just as U.S. Special En- 
voy Philip Habib reportedly was on the 
verge of working out an agreement for the 
Palestine Liberation Organization to 
evacuate Lebanon. The assaults also an- 
gered Egypt’s President Hosni Mubarak 
and thus jeopardized any resumption of 
the Camp David talks with Israel in 


Israeli bombs envelop the Lebanese capital in clouds of smoke as the attacks continue 

































search of a long-term settlement of the 
Palestinian issue 

In a sense, the clash between the Israe- 
lis and the P.L.O. seemed inevitable, given 
the implacable hatred and deep suspicion 
between the two old enemies and the na- 
ture of the stalemate in West Beirut. The 
Israelis, who had hoped for a quick victory 
over the redoubts of the P.L.O. in Lebanon, 


were impatient and angry. They did not | 
believe that the P.L.O. leadership had yet | 


accepted the fact it must leave Lebanon. 
They were furious at U.S. insistence that 
they must ease up on West Beirut at pre- 
cisely the time when they thought sus- 
tained pressure on the P.L.O. was most 
needed. The P.L.O., more desperate than 
ever before, was negotiating the terms of its 
withdrawal from Lebanon. But the organi- 
zation was also hoping that international 
condemnation of Israeli actions in Leba- 
non would give it a little breathing room 


A woman walks in the rubble of a devastated street in a crowded neighborhood 





By week's end the Israeli forces had 
strengthened their grip on the southern 
sector of West Beirut, where most of the 
P.L.O. guerrillas are believed to be based 
Some authorities, noting the intensity of 
last week’s military action, thought the Is- 
raelis had abandoned the idea of an all- 
out onslaught on West Beirut in favor of a 
series of limited attacks aimed at defeat- 
ing the P_L.O. guerrillas step by step. In 
the Habib negotiations, many details con- 
cerning the P.L.O. withdrawal from Leb- 
anon remained to be settled, but at mid- 
week the P.L.O. sent Habib a new set of 
proposals that seemed promising. Presi- 
dent Reagan asked Israeli Prime Minister 
Menachem Begin to withdraw Israeli 
forces to the positions they had held the 
previous week and to maintain a cease- 
fire long enough to allow Habib to work 
out an agreement. But the Israelis refused 
to pull back, either because they doubted 
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the good faith of the P.L.O. in the negotia- 
tions or because they were determined to 
score further gains against the P.L.O. be- 
fore world pressure obliged them to ac- 
cept some sort of settlement 

The week of action began on Sunday 
with a large-scale Israeli attack. For 14 
hours Israeli forces bombarded West Bei- 
rut with the fiercest shelling since the Is- 
raeli invasion of Lebanon began. Israeli 
artillery, warplanes and gunboats struck 
at wide sections of West Beirut, including 
many districts that contained few guerril- 
las and indeed hardly any Palestinians. 


fler the ferocity of the Sunday at- 
tack and the worldwide condem- 
nation that it produced, many | 
diplomats in Lebanon expected a 
few days of respite. They were wrong. On 
Tuesday, reports reached West Beirut 
that the Israelis were massing tanks and 
armored personnel carriers at various 
points near the port and along the Green 
Line separating Muslim West Beirut and 
predominantly Christian East Beirut. The 
attack began at midnight Tuesday with 
exchanges of artillery and tank fire, and 
increased in intensity. By 2 a.m. the entire 
city rocked to the sound of the big guns 
In the Wednesday attack, the Israelis 
made four separate thrusts. One jabbed at 
the site of the Lebanese National Muse- 
um. As tanks rumbled up, ominously gun- 
ning their engines, the Israelis used 
loudspeakers to urge civilians to flee for 
their lives. The tanks surged on to attack 
the Hippodrome, a race track in a once 
elegant park, dominated by pine trees. Is- | 
raeli M-48 Patton tanks lined up on the 
border of the park, and troops seized 
nearby high-rise buildings. The assault 
blocked the P.L.O.’s access to ammuni- 
tion depots and nearby bunkers, and gave 
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the Israelis a staging area for future 
operations. 

Israeli tanks also spearheaded the at- 
tack against the Beirut port region in the 
north of the city, but the real drive came 
from the south. Pushing north from Inter- 
national Airport, which they had seized 
three days earlier, the Israelis went on to 
take the P.L.O. military stronghold inside 
the Ouzai area and surround the Burj al 
Barajneh refugee camp. “From here the 
road is open to the main P.L.O. strong- 
hold at Fakhani,” said a paratrooper colo- 
nel. The area contains most of the 
P.L.O.’s main headquarters, including 
that of Chairman Yasser Arafat. The 
fourth thrust moved from East Beirut 
through Taiuni toward the important ref- 
ugee camp of Shatila. The overall Israeli 
strategy appeared to be a pincer move- 
ment, driving west and north. 

The extent of the Israeli attack 
seemed to stun some units of the P.L.O., 
although others fought back valiantly. 
Noting that P.L.O. counterfire was be- 
coming sporadic, an Israeli general told 
TIME Correspondent David Halevy, “I 
hope they are running out of ammunition, 
I hope they are close to the breaking 
point.” 

Until last week, most of the Israeli at- 
tacks had been concentrated on Fakhani, 
the Palestinian refugee camps and the 
southern suburbs. But now Israeli artillery 
and gunboats sent round after round 
crashing into Hamra, the downtown sec- 
tion of West Beirut, where the P.L.O. has 
| no military positions except for mobile 
rockets and artillery pieces in the streets. 
As buildings sagged and crumbled, fires 
raged out of control. There was no water 
to help quench the flames; the Israelis had 
shut off the flow. 


he Israelis claimed that they were 

making every effort to avoid civil- 

ian casualties. According to one 

senior Israeli officer, his orders 
were to search and destroy the enemy but 
to avoid civilian casualties by any means. 
Nonetheless, the Wednesday assault was 
seemingly designed to intimidate the ci- 
vilian population. Shells fell everywhere. 
People fied by the thousands to basement 
shelters. A few were bombed out twice in 
one day, first from their own homes and 
then from the homes of friends. The be- 
low-ground coffee shop of the elegant 
Bristol Hotel was filled with refugees until 
the hotel was shelled and fire broke out on 
the upper floors. Patients from some parts 
of the American University Hospital had 
to be carried to the basement because the 
building was being hit. Later the hospital, 
| its wards overflowing with the wounded. 
sent out appeals for gasoline to run its 
generators. 

Countless buildings in the Hamra 
area were badly damaged, including the 
Information Ministry and the headquar- 
ters of An Nahar, the newspaper of record 
for the entire Arab world. Last week, on 
its 50th anniversary, it was unable to pub- 








lish for the first time. Inside the An Na- 
har building, the offices of several Ameri- 
can news organizations, including United 
Press International, Newsweek and the 
Los Angeles Times, were damaged or de- 
stroyed by phosphorus bombs. In late af- 
ternoon, Israeli artillery fire hit the Com- 
modore Hotel, where many foreign 
correspondents were staying. 

Living conditions in the besieged city 
were worse than ever. There has been no 
electricity since the Israelis switched it off 
on July 26, cutting the water supply at the 
same time. The water was briefly turned 
on again, though this did not help apart- 
ment dwellers; the electrically powered 





The Israeli cutoff of food and water 
was presumably aimed at heightening the 
tension between the local populace and 
the commandos. Instead, for the moment 
at least, the attack seemed merely to 
make the civilians angrier at the Israelis. 
A Lebanese woman, Mrs. Ihsan al Sirhi, 
stood in the shattered lobby of what had 
been her apartment house. The day be- 
fore, her husband and one daughter had 
been killed in an Israeli raid. Tears 
streaming down her cheeks, she told a for- 
eign journalist, “My daughter, my hus- 
band, blown up, dead. Thirty years of 
work wiped out. But God help me, they 
will pay for it. They took Palestine and 





pumps would not work. New wells were 
being dug all over the city, and trucks car- 
rying water toured every district. Much of 
the water was unclean and carried with it 
a risk of typhoid and cholera, according to 
U.N. health officials. People had little 
choice but to drink it anyway. Fresh fruit 
and vegetables were no longer available, 
flour was in short supply, and lines 
formed at dawn outside shops that were 
lucky enough to have any bread to sell. 


The siege came at the height of the torrid | 


Mediterranean summer, increasing the 
general distress. When available at all, a 
$3 case of bottled water was selling for 
$10. The Palestinian guerrillas were less 
affected by the food shortage than the 
general population because they had built 
up their own supplies. 





now they have taken Lebanon. Where is 
there any justice?” 

On Boustany Street in the Arab Uni- 
versity area, Usama Zein sat in front of 
his small grocery store. The street was a 
litter of debris; power lines were down, 
apartments lay open to the sun, and the 
street was filled with rubble. Usama Zein 
said that about a quarter of the people in 
the neighborhood were still there, tucked 
away somewhere in the destroyed build- 
ings, trying to survive. “Where else can we 
go?” he asked. “At first, some of us went 
to the schools for shelter, but then the 
schools were hit. So we thought, well, if we 
have to die, we should die at home.” 

Out of hundreds of shops along the | 
much bombed Corniche Mazraa, only the 
Idriss grocery store was open for business. 
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that on days when there was no shelling he 
| tried to stay open for several hours. “Most 
of what we sell now is canned because 
there is no refrigeration,” he said. “We 
have no milk, no bottled water. I don’t 
know what we'll do. But I'll stay open.” 
At Zaidanieh, in the heart of the Sun- 
ni section of West Beirut, the atmosphere 
was one of defiance. A resident declared 
angrily, “Let Israel come. We know the 
Israelis are stronger, but we will win.” He 


then took a visitor to his nearby home and 
showed him 15 rocket-propelled grenades 
that were lined up on a spare bed 

To people who have known Beirut in 
the past, the devastated city is an appall- 
ing sight. There is practically no vehicular 








The manager, Ahmed Lebdi, explained 





at least four attempts on Arafat's life | 


within the past six weeks. Two operations 
centers were bombed shortly after Arafat 
visited them. Last Friday an Israeli jet at- 
tacked an eight-story apartment building 
in the Sanayeh district of West Beirut, 
killing or injuring 250 people. Contrary to 
reports, the building had not been used as 
an Arafat headquarters, although it did 
house the family of Arafat's chief person- 
al bodyguard. A short while later, a car 
bomb exploded near by. P.L.O. leaders 
were convinced that the Israelis were 
closely following Arafat's movements and 
trying to kill him before the crisis in Leba- 
non had been resolved. 

In this atmosphere of mutual suspi- 
cion, Israeli policy about Lebanon was 
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Further, the Israelis flatly admitted that, 


as always, they reserved the right to make 
a hugely disproportionate response to 
P.L.O. attacks. 

Even so, the Israelis were concerned 
last week that the U.S. would feel that 
their attack on West Beirut was a punish- 
ment that did not fit whatever crime the 
P.L.O. may have committed. Major Gen- 
eral Menachem Meron, Israel's senior 
military attaché in Washington, called in 
reporters to try to claim that the Wednes- 
day assault on West Beirut was aimed 
only at rooting out P.L.O. gunners who 
were firing on Israeli troops. But Meron 
had told the same reporters two months 
earlier that Israeli forces would go no 
deeper than 25 miles into Lebanon. When 





A detailed map of Beirut oon on Israeli officers crowd around as they plan the attacks that destevel so much of the capital 


traffic because there is no gasoline; the 
price of a five-gallon can reached $80 
some weeks ago, and then the gas ran out. 
In Fakhani, almost every large building 
has suffered some damage. The sports sta- 
dium is smashed and the airport badly 
damaged; burned-out skeletons of jet- 
liners sprawl on the tarmac 

The fighting jeopardized anew the ne- 
gotiations led by U.S. Special Envoy Ha- 
bib to get the P.L.O. peacefully out of the 
country. Clouding the diplomatic pro- 
ceedings from the beginning has been the 
basic mistrust between the Israeli and the 
P.L.O. leaders, a wariness that has made 
the talks difficult and sporadic fighting all 
but a certainty. P.L.O. fears have been re- 
inforced by the fact that there have been 





two-pronged. First, Jerusalem would co- 
operate, to a degree, with the Habib nego- 


tiations, especially since the Reagan Ad- | 


ministration was so committed to the 
talks. Second, Prime Minister Begin’s 
government would periodically apply 
heavy military pressure on P.L.O. posi- 
tions in West Beirut in order to remind 
the Palestinian leaders that their only 
choice was to leave Lebanon. Israeli offi- 
cials declared that these “salami-style” 
maneuvers of slicing away at the Palestin- 
ian redoubt in West Beirut would be con- 
ducted only in response to P.L.O. cease- 
fire violations. But there were bound to be 
violations, as the Israelis well knew, be- 
cause the P.L.O. is made up of so many 
factions, often at odds with one another. 


bluntly asked why reporters should be- 
lieve him this time, the general replied. 
“That is a political question, and I will not 
answer political questions.” 


oining the effort to down-play the as- | 


sault on West Beirut, Defense Minis- 
ter Ariel Sharon, architect of the 
Lebanese invasion, 
the U.S. Government about Habib’s re- 
ports to Washington that Israel was firing 
1,000 shells into West Beirut for every 
shell fired by the Palestinians. Sharon de- 
nounced such accounts as “mendacious” 
and said that they were based on observa- 
tions from afar. 
As it happened, Sharon had special 
reason to be sensitive to criticism. Ac- 
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cording to reports from Jerusalem, he | 
Begin government failed to consult or in- 

form either the Israeli Cabinet or the min- 
isterial defense committee of the plan for 
the Wednesday assault on West Beirut. At 
a Thursday-night Cabinet meeting, some 
ministers asked who had approved the 
Operation and when this had been done. 
Prime Minister Begin, regarding the in- 
quiries as a personal attack, angrily at- 
tempted to justify the military action. He 
also admitted that the decision had been 
made by Sharon and himself at a private 
meeting. Said Begin: “Even David Ben- 
Gurion had to make decisions of the same 












View from the Guns 


As the Israelis attacked West Beirut on Wednesday, TIME 
Jerusalem Bureau Chief David Aikman watched from the sev- 
enth-floor balcony of the Hotel Alexandre in East Beirut and 
then visited Israeli positions in various sections of the city. 
His report: 


A. around 2 a.m. Wednesday, loudspeakers on Israeli ve- 
hicles boomed warnings to Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation soldiers only a few hundred meters away: “This is the 
big thing. The planes will come in about 90 minutes.” By 
dawn the artillery exchanges had become so fierce that it 
was dangerous for us to sta in so exposed a position at the 
Hotel Alexandre. Palestinian 
mortars and 130-mm shells 
exploded near by, sending 
shards of steel shrapnel onto 
the hotel roof. 

Away in the hills behind 
the southern Beirut suburb of 
Baabda, the boom of Israeli 
heavy artillery was sending 
shells whistling into the area 
of the Hippodrome and the 
park called the 1,001-Pine 
Forest. This huge region is rid- 
died with P.L.O. bunkers and 
tunnels, and houses several 
Katyusha rocket launchers 
and fieldpieces. In response, 
P.L.O. Katyushas came crash- 
ing down on suspected Israeli 
Positions in East Beirut. Fires flared up along the skyline, 
competing with the flashes and sparks of the artillery. The 
noise level became stupendous: the whoosh-whoosh of the 
Katyushas, the brazen bark of the tanks, the gossipy chatter 
of machine guns. 

At 4:30 a.m. there was an unexpected lull, Again the Is- 
raeli loudspeakers bellowed in Arabic, “Don’t be afraid. Go 
where we told you to. Leave your houses.” This was evidently 
addressed to West Beirut civilians. But if anyone had been far 
enough aboveground to hear the exhortation, he or she could 
hardly have complied: anything waving a finger in the 60- 
meter-wide alley at the so-called museum crossing would 
have been killed instantly. Amid all this, roosters began 
tocrow, 

As daylight spread across the urban battlefield, the fires 
died down over West Beirut, but huge columns of smoke in 
amazingly varied tints of white, gray and black roiled sky- 
ward. The shelling continued, moving forward into West Bei- 
Tut just ahead of the advancing Israeli troops. 


nature on his own.” The explanation 
caused speculation among some Israelis 
that Begin and Sharon, fearing a defeat of 
the assault plan at the Cabinet level, had 
simply decided to proceed on their own. It 
also strengthened the view that Sharon 
enjoys too much power within the Begin 
government. Remarked a senior U.S. dip- 
lomat: “We are beginning to wonder if the 
political leadership in Jerusalem is being 
manipulated by the military.” Said an Is- 
raeli Labor Party leader of the ambitious 
Sharon: “He has discovered completely 
the potentials of power, but he has not yet 
discovered its limitations.” 
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Ready for action: Israeli tanks taking 
















Ironically, the attacks on West Beirut 
came just as Habib thought that his 
peacemaking mission was on the brink of 
success. Early last week a Habib aide 
placed what State Department officials 
termed a “euphoric” call to Washington. 
Habib, who had been repeatedly in touch 
with the P.L.O. through his Lebanese in- 
termediaries, sent home a cable that was a 
bit more cautious, indicating considerable 
optimism but noting that there were still 
t's to be crossed and /’s to be dotted.” Even 
so, declared one top State Department of- 
ficial, “we had 95% and only needed a 
couple of more days to get 100%.” 
















In Baabda, tank and heavy artillery shells were slashing 
into P.L.O. positions in the huts and deserted buildings near 
the edge of the Burj al Barajneh refugee camp. “In many 
places we were in the open,” explained an Israeli briefing 
Officer. “For that reason we had to improve our position.” The 
“improvement” involved firing volleys ofartillery and Soviet- 
built BM-21 rockets captured from the P.L.O. 

In the no man’s land of the museum crossing, a group of 
exhausted Israeli soldiers were sprawled in sleep on the patio 


of an elegant apartment house. Others wearing helmets and 


flak jackets waited patiently in a few lined-up tanks and ar- 
mored personnel carriers. Machine gun, tank and mortar fire 
were crashing back and forth down the Avenue Abdallah 
Yafi. Wandering pensively behind two tanks, Bruce, 23, a 
Brooklyn-born yeshiva student, was clutching a Hebrew Bi- 
nanocn aurawanx ble in one hand and a rifle in 
the other. “I back the govern- 
ment 100%,” he said. “We've 
suffered so much from the ter- 
rorists for years. I feel we have 
no choice but to do this.” 

A bulldozer was brought 
up from the rear to build 
earthen protective ramparts 
for tanks. As an Israeli infan- 
try squad ran to provide cov- 
ering fire, the great diesel en- 
gine snarled into acceleration 
and the bulldozer disappeared 
around the corner of sand- 
' bags. Three minutes later it 

_ was back, its task accom- 
up firing positions plished. There was a cheer 
from the soldiers, but the 
youth at the wheel concentrated wholly on maneuvering the 
cum machine back into the alley. Near by, an Israeli 
senior officer gave his impression of the fighting. “We don’t 
want to give up at this point,” he said. “I must say, the P.L.O. 
does fight. But we are squeezing them, and we can see that 
they are going to break.” 

At 5:40 p.m. the Israelis launched a bombing raid that 
went on for more than an hour. Watching from a balcony of 
the Alexandre, we could see the planes roar in one by one, 
releasing flares to deflect enemy SA-7 missiles, As the bombs 
landed, they caused a great splash of gray smoke over the 
honeycombed 1,001-Pine Forest and the Hippodrome. 

In a terrifying way the roar of the aircraft, the popping 

, the symmetry of the bombs’ impact, all had a sort of 
grim, choreographed beauty. As darkness finally descended, 
the bombing stopped and even the shelling eased off. We did 
not know what had brought on this unofficial, though doubt- 

ess temporary, cease-fire. Yet it seemed to stand for some- 
thing: unannounced but very welcome. 
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But the Israelis belittled Habib’s over- 
tures. To members of Begin’s Cabinet, the 
envoy’s letter was couched in precisely the 
same vague diplomatese that has come to 
infuriate the Israelis in their dealings with 
the American. Habib’s letter was pep- 
pered with such phrases as “I have reason 
to believe” and “We can assume,” accord- 
ing to an Israeli official familiar with its 
contents. Begin even quoted some of the 
phrases in his letter to President Reagan 
to show his skepticism about the Habib 
mission. With all its hedges, Habib’s pro- 
posal seemingly reinforced the growing 
Israeli conviction that diplomacy was be- 
coming useless in coping with the P.L.O. 


Jerusalem was also hostile to U.N. ef- | 





forts. Israeli troops simply turned back a 
convoy of U.N. observers who had ar- 
rived at the outskirts of Beirut in an effort 
to carry out a Security Council resolution 
instructing them to take up positions in 
the Lebanese capital. 

The next day Begin said that U.N. 
Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar 


would not be welcome to visit Jerusalem if | 


he went through with a plan to meet with 
P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Arafat. Still later 
in the week, when the Security Council de- 
bated a resolution to condemn Israel for 
defying previous U.N. demands on Leba- 
non, Israeli Ambassador Yehuda Blum 
got into an angry argument with Soviet 
Ambassador Richard Ovinnikov. The So- 





viet diplomat told the council that his gov- 
ernment favored “severe action” against 
Israel because it was “imperative that Bei- 
rut not join the list of cities such as Warsaw 
and Coventry that were destroyed by Hit- 
ler’s Fascist troops.” In a fury, Blum 
lashed out at Ovinnikov, terming his state- 
ment “obscene” and taunting him for the 
Soviet Union’s use of “humanitarian 
tanks” in subjugating the peoples of Af- 
ghanistan, Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 

To the Israelis, it seemed that their 
tough policy in Lebanon had been alto- 
gether effective. Soon after the Sunday at- 
tack, they noted, the P._L.O. made two im- 
portant concessions. First, the leaders 


dropped their demand that an interna- 











View from the Target 


While Aikman witnessed the assault from Israeli lines, 
TIME Middle East Bureau Chief William Stewart discovered 
what it was like to be the target of concentrated firepower from 
land, sea and air. He was often less than 2% miles away from 
Aikman, and constantly in mortal danger. Stewart's report: 


T he memory begins to play tricks. It is difficult to remem- 
ber when one day’s shelling ended and another began. I 
reassure myself by consulting the papers. On Sunday I am 
the only one in the apartment house. A week earlier it had 
taken a direct hit, and although I was away, I felt vulnerable 
as never before. At 4 a.m. the shelling begins. I twist and turn 
in bed, wondering whether or 


that Frey and I are stunned into silence. Building after build- 
ing comes crashing down. Great flashes of fire light up the 
sky. A crescendo of noise like some dreadful thunder rolls 
across the city. 

The building we are on comes under fire. A shell whistles 
overhead as we rush inside. The building shakes as each shell 
finds its target. Another shell crashes with an earsplitting 
sound into the parking lot below. We race down the steps, 
floor after floor, afraid for our lives. This time there are no 
mumbled apologies as we push past the guerrillas. Once back 
in the hotel I have two quick Scotches. 

Early on Wednesday morning the ninth cease-fire is bro- 
ken as Israeli armor attempts to move into West Beirut. To 
cover the advance, Israeli artillery and ships drop shells ev- 
bo tilpet Not a single area escapes untouched: for the first 

nvoi racy time Hamra, the heart of the 





not to get up. I am really only 
afraid of shells from the sea, 
but they are shooting from the 
sea. I decide to get dressed 
and go downstairs. Abu Ali, 
the Palestinian concierge, is 
already up. 

Later in the morning 
TIME’s Abu Said Abu Rish,: 
Photographer Rudi Frey and 
I set out on a tour. So far the 
bombs and shells have been 
confined to known Palestin- 
ian areas. They have not 
struck the commercial heart 
of West Beirut. We drive to 
the Carlton Hotel, atop a hill 
in once fashionable Raouche, 
gently argue our way past the guerrillas guarding the build- 
ing and climb 14 floors to look over toward the airport, 
Sports City and the wealthy district called Ramlet al Baida. 

Never before had the fighting been this close. Out at sea 
Israeli gunboats train their sights on the coastline. Abu Said 
and I peer around a wall to watch Israeli jets drop cluster 
bombs on Ramlet al Baida. As each falls on the boulevard, 
there is a shower of small explosions. As the bombardment 
grows we decide to leave, making our way past the guerrillas 
who are hidden in the concrete corridors and recesses of the 
buildings, stumbling over them in the dark, making foolish 
excuses in English and Arabic. 

A few hours later Frey points to a white speck in the sky, 
and I watch an Israeli pilot float gently to the ground. For a 
few minutes it looks as if he is going to land in the foothills, 
where he would be picked up by his own people. Then I see 
the pilot disappear into the city. 

Just before 5 p.m. there is a barrage of artillery fire so 
fierce, so extensive, so positively horrifying in its intensity 





After the fusillade: damaged cars and a ghostiand in the city 


commercial area, comes under 
sustained and heavy shelling. 

In a momentary lull, Abu 
Said, Frey and I drive quick- 
| ly to my apartment and to 
TIME’s office to check for 
damage. As we are climbing 
the stairs to my apartment the 
shells start coming in again 
from the gunboats. We are 
trapped in the stairwell for 
five minutes or so as the build- 
ing shakes. Then we rush over 
| to the TIME office, which is 
something like a bunker, since 
it is on the ground floor and 
set into a hillside. For the next 
half an hour we sit and drink 
warm beer and listen to the shells whistling overhead. 

When the shelling stops we run for the car and speed to 
the Commodore Hotel. But even the Commodore has taken 
a direct hit, destroying Room 617. My room was 605, so I 
move downstairs. Coco, the hotel parrot, is beside himself 
with rage at poolside, and keeps whistling the opening bars 
of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony. Coco is also particularly 
good at imitating the sound of incoming artillery rounds, and 
does so to the intense annoyance of everyone. 

Since the attacks began on Sunday there has been a re- 
markable transformation of opinion in this beleaguered city. 
Instead of desperately wanting the P.L.O. to leave in order to 
avoid further bloodshed, Lebanese civilians we talked to all 
over West Beirut now want to see Israel defeated. The Israeli 
attacks were directed not just against Palestinian military 
positions but at hospitals, schools, apartment houses, govern- 
ment offices and shipping centers. Everything became a tar- 
get, and so did the people of West Beirut in what has become 
known as “the great siege.” 
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Israeli troops prepare for their assault on West Beirut, above, and patrol streets 
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mal withdrawal of its own forces before 


| the effects of the Israeli bombardment, 


| involved a 14-day period for the with- 


| haps other Arab countries would depart 


tional force be in place in West Beirut be- 
fore their organization moved out. The 
P.L.O, does not want to depart through a | 
cordon of Israeli forces. Said one US. ex- 
pert: “If the choice is between martyrdom 


| and walking out through Israeli lines, 


they [the P.L.O.] will stay and fight.” Sec- 
ond, the guerrillas said they would no 
longer insist that Israel complete a mini- 


the evacuation begins 

On Thursday, the P.L.O. forwarded a 
new set of proposals, including a time- 
table for leaving Beirut, to Lebanese 
Prime Minister Chafik Wazzan Despite 


Wazzan managed to deliver the proposals 
to Habib, who in turn passed them on to 
Jerusalem. The working plan reportedly 


drawal. On the first day, the 6,000 guer- 
rillas in West Beirut would pull back to 
refugee camps and be replaced by an in- | 
ternational peace-keeping force, includ- 
ing troops from the U.S. and other coun- 
tries. In the next three days, Palestinians 
bound for Jordan and Iraq would travel 
by bus or truck to the Bekaa Valley. From 
there they would proceed by road to Am- 
man or by air to Baghdad. After that, the 
Palestinians heading for Egypt and per- 





by air or sea. During the second week, the 
last of the guerrillas in West Beirut would 
leave by road for Damascus. The PL.O 
leaders would stay until the end to oversee 
the withdrawal. An alternate plan calls 
for the first group of Palestinians to be 
evacuated from Beirut aboard a French 
ship to the Egyptian port of Alexandria 
and the Jordanian port of Aqaba. 


Il told, the withdrawal would af- 

fect not only the 6,000 PL.O. 

fighters in West Beirut but most of | 

the other 20,000 elsewhere in 
Lebanon. Jordan has reportedly agreed to | 
take some 5,000 members of the P.L.O. 
who currently hold Jordanian passports 
Egypt is said to be ready to take about 
3,000, including the P.L.O. leadership, but 
is asking the U.S. to convene a conference 
on Palestinian rights as part of the deal. 
Cairo would presumably be the best head- 
quarters for the P.L.O., since it has tradi- 
tionally served as a base for Arab libera- 
tion movements. Besides, the Egyptian 
capital has more than 100 diplomatic mis- 
sions with which the P.L.O. could keep in 
contact. Other P.L.O. guerrilla contin- 
gents may be sent to Syria, Iraq and Sudan, 
and a small group is likely to be left behind 
in Lebanon. 

By week’s end there were reports from 
both Beirut and Cairo that an agreement 
was in sight, and that the evacuation of 
the PL.O. from Lebanon might begin 
within a few days. Possibly so, but a great 
deal still depended on how the Israeli gov- 
ernment viewed the latest proposals, and 
how determined the U.S. was to press 
them on the Israelis. 

All week long, world opinion had 
called upon the Israelis to ease up on West 
Beirut, with little practical effect. “We see 
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Aconvoy of United Nations observers is turned back by the Israelis just south of Beirut 
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Condemned by much of the world, but convinced the P.L.O. respects the use of brute force 


the same pictures on television that you 
are seeing,” a British government official 
told an American in London, “and we feel 


to stop it.”” In Rome, the Italian govern- 
ment complained of the “serious viola- 


| 
| 
| the same as you. Something must be done 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tions of the cease-fire” committed by the 
Israelis and firmly condemned “the re- 
peated recourse to force.” In Paris, a Quai 
d'Orsay spokesman suggested that France 
might support economic and diplomatic 
sanctions against Israel for refusing to 
comply with the U.N. resolutions calling 
for a stop to the fighting 


n Bonn, the West German govern- 





ment condemned Israel's march into | 


Lebanon as a “flagrant violation of in- 

ternational law.” After the assault on 
West Beirut, a government spokesman 
deplored “the heavy burdens and perils of 
the Lebanese people, whose sufferings 
cannot leave anyone unconcerned.” Theo 
Sommer, co-publisher of Die Zeit, reflect- 
ed on whether Germans, with their Nazi 
past, had a right to speak out against “the 








| 


Sn 


horrors of the Begin present.” He con- 
cluded, “Even Germans can bluntly say, 
‘Begin’s Lebanon war is unnecessary, it is 
inhuman, and ultimately it will bring 
about the exact opposite of what was orig- 
inally intended.” ” 

In the face of such outspoken criti- 
cism, the majority of Israelis still support- 
ed their government's policies. Nonethe- 
less, the small but articulate domestic 


Opposition to the war, led by the Peace | 


Now movement, staged a highly visible 


protest last week while Begin was holding | 


a special Cabinet meeting. Some 2,000 
demonstrators paraded outside Begin’s of- 
fice building Thursday evening, chanting, 
“Peace yes! Sharon no!” Among the dem- 
onstrators were the Israeli novelist Amos 


Oz and the former chief education officer | 


of the Israeli Defense Forces, Mordechai 
Bar-On 
Other well-respected Israelis have 
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also strongly opposed the Beirut siege. 
Abba Eban, the former Foreign Minister 
and onetime Ambassador to the US., de- 
clared in the Jerusalem Post: “This war is 
already on the way to becoming the most 
traumatic of all the Israeli experiences . . 





These weeks have been a dark age in the 


moral history of the Jewish people.” 

In the meantime, the political bureau 
of the opposition Labor Party passed a 
resolution “unequivocally opposing any 
military entry into Beirut as well as any 
military action geared to facilitating such 
an entry.” The resolution reflected a deci- 
sion by Labor to oppose the war openly, 


after several weeks of vacillation. Writing | 


in the New York Times, Labor Party 
Leader Shimon Peres lamented “the ero- 
sion of the image of Israel as a result of ar- 
tillery fire filmed by the world’s television 
networks.” He questioned whether the 


Arafat visits the fighting area in Beirut 
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military gains were worth the price they 


had cost his country in lost prestige. 
Terrible as it has been, the devasta- 


tion of West Beirut seems to be a prelude | 


to political settlement. The P.L.O. is com- 
mitted to withdrawal; it has no choice. 
From its new headquarters, in Cairo or 
elsewhere, the organization will have re- 
duced military power, but it will still re- 
ceive support from the Saudis and the oth- 
er gulf states, which have long backed 
Arafat and his Al-Fatah organization. In 
time, the P._L.O.’s political and diplomatic 
influence may well increase 


hat is equally obvious is that, 

whatever the fate of the P.L.O., 

the problem of the Palestinians 

will not disappear. It has been 
present since the founding of Israel in 1948 
and has been growing in intensity since Is- 
rael occupied the West Bank and the Gaza 
Strip during the Six-Day War of 1967. The 
Camp David accords promised “autono- 
my” to the Palestinians, though Begin and 
Sharon often seem more imbued with the 
idea of annexation. To many Israelis, the 
thought ofincorporating 1.3 million Arabs 
is a demographic nightmare for a country 
whose current population already includes 
640,000 Israeli Arabs along with 3.3 mil- 
lion Jews. Largely for this reason, Opposi- 











tion Leader Peres advocates negotiations | 


among Israel, Jordan and the Palestinians 
(but not the P_L.O.) that would lead to the 
establishment of a Jordanian-Palestinian 
state. This he believes would not only re- 
solve the Palestinian problem but assure 
the survival of Israel as “a Jewish, demo- 
cratic state that does not aspire to rule an- 
other people.” 


The great irony of the invasion of Leb- | 


anon, and of the assault on West Beirut last 
week, is that the military victories may ul- 
timately make Israeli security more uncer- 
tain. No Arab nation, or combination of 
Arab nations, can stand up to Israel on the 
battlefield. The popular frustration bred 
by this fact undermines governments and 
encourages the growth of radical groups 
that are implacably opposed to Israel’s ex- 
istence. Every time Israel tries to impose 
its will on the Arabs, its actions serve to 
unsettle the entire region. Many Arab gov- 
ernments may feel that the P.L.O. is a dis- 
ruptive force that could harm them, but 
Palestine itself remains close to the heart 
of the Arab nations. 

In its efforts to help bring stability to 
the Middle East, the U.S. must find a solu- 
tion to the Palestinian issue on terms ac- 





ceptable not merely to Israel but to the | 


bulk of the Arab world as well. Israel's se- 
curity can be maintained without thwart- 
ing the Palestinian drive for self-determi- 
nation. The Israelis tend to equate this 
drive with “terrorism.” But terrorism is 
only the ugly and dangerous symptom of 
the underlying issue of Palestinian autono- 
my that the West has faced up to only rare- 
ly in the past 34 years. —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by David Aikman/Jerusalem and 
William Stewart/Beirut 
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Thunder on the Right 


Conservat, vatives of various stripes wonder if Reagan is a Reaganite 





Calling “abortion on demand” a “national tragedy,” President Reagan gets a standing ovation during the Knights of Columbus convention | 


onald Reagan’s Administration 

has always been the object of in- 

vective from the left. and it al- 

ways will be. Reagan is, after all, 
the most conservative President elected in 
the past half-century. But throughout his 
long march to the presidency, Reagan 
had the unfailing loyalty and visceral sup- 
port of two overlapping constituencies 
the morally righteous New Right and the 
fiscally indignant Old Right. But increas- 
ingly, Reagan's zealous supporters feel be- 
trayed by the Administration, if not quite 
yet by the President himself. 

Their festering disillusion erupted last 
week into outright revolt. The immediate 
cause was the ongoing congressional fight 
over a proposed bill, strongly supported 
by the President, to raise taxes by $98.9 
billion over the next three years. The bat- 
tle lines were drawn with special clarity 
on Wednesday, first at a series of no-non- 
sense meetings at the White House be- 
tween Reagan and G.O.P. congressional 
leaders, and then at an evening strategy 
session attended by a disparate array of 
discontented conservatives 

Only too aware of the rumblings, Rea- 
gan endeavored to shore up his right 
flank. Speaking in Hartford to a conven- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus, the Ro- 
man Catholic fraternal organization, he 
reaffirmed his support for constitutional 
amendments that would outlaw abortion 


and permit group prayer in public 
schools. Said Reagan to a standing ova- 
24 


tion: “This national tragedy of abortion 
on demand must end.” 

Yet his expressions of solidarity on 
those social issues, no matter how heart- 
felt, probably will not appease the far 


| right; after 19 months of soothing presi- 


dential rhetoric, it is impatient for action 
on its social agenda, Nor did Reagan, de- 
spite private appeals for loyalty, mollify 
his tax-hike opponents. Indeed, the tax 
battle is now forging a rare, rebellious alli- 
ance among the New Right, congressio- 
nal Republicans and conservative busi- 
nessmen. Says one White House adviser 
“I have never seen such animosity from 
our constituent groups.” 

On Capitol Hill, Reagan’s emerging 
nemesis is Republican Congressman Jack 
Kemp, the ardent supply-sider who was a 
main designer of the Administration's 
three-year 25% income tax cut passed a 
year ago. Kemp insists that he is not 
against Reagan himself or his policies 
overall, only the President's abandonment 
of tax-cutting supply-side doctrine. The 
smooth, good-looking lawmaker is trying 
to sur up Opposition to the tax plan both in 
Congress and among outside lobbyists 

Reagan invited Kemp to the White 
House last Wednesday afternoon. They 
talked in the Oval Office for 20 minutes 
The President argued that the tax in- 
crease is a compromise necessary to win 
further congressional budget cuts. “This,” 
said Reagan, “is the price we've got to 
pay.” Kemp was unconvinced. “The price 





| is too high. I didn’t come to Washington,” 


| he said, quoting with deliberate irony a 


Reagan line from April, “to raise taxes.” 
Reagan and the unbudging Kemp 
were then joined by the entire G.O.P. con- 
gressional leadership. Among them was 
Nevada Senator Paul Laxalt, a conserva- 
tive and Reagan’s closest friend on the 
Hill. Said Laxalt of the House defectors 
“You're not loyal to the President unless 
you support the tax bill.” “Wait a minute,” 
said Kemp, who has presidential ambi- 
uons, “you don’t have to be disloyal to the 
President to oppose the tax increase.” 
Two hours after he left the White 
House, Kemp was huddling with an un- 
usual group of 30 conservative movers 
and shakers in a hired conference room in 
a building near Capitol Hill. A surprising 
participant: Lyn Nofziger, until last Janu- 
ary chief White House political adviser 
and a staunch Reagan loyalist. There, too, 
were three other estranged Administra- 
tion officials: former Assistant Treasury 
Secretary Paul Craig Roberts, former 
Treasury Under Secretary Norman Ture 
and former Director of Policy Develop- 
ment Martin Anderson. Direct-Mail Mo- 
gul Richard Viguerie, publisher of the 
New Right Conservative Digest, and Con- 
servative Caucus President Howard Phil- 
lips were probably the most thoroughly 
disenchanted erstwhile Reaganites. Neo- 
conservative Intellectual Irving Kristol 
came, as did PepsiCo Chairman Don 
Kendall and Richard Lesher, the dapper, 
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steely president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce. Also on hand were two fresh- 
man Senators and five members of the 
House 

Kemp presided over a two-hour dis- 
cussion. Letter writing and rank-and-file 
pressure on Congress, the group decided, 
would be the principal tactics. The rich 
(1982 receipts: $4 million) National Con- 
servalive Political Action Committee will 
send letters to every Congressman, re- 
minding each of the organization’s cam- 
paign-funding clout. Viguerie will use the 


mail to deputize as lobbyists 4,500 conser- 
vatives outside Washington. The group 
agreed, however, to walk that fine, per- 
haps imaginary line between disagree- 
ment with and disloyalty to the President 
Insists Supply-Side Apostle Roberts 
“There were more Reaganites in that 
room than there are in the Administra- 
tion, and ten times as many as there are in 
the White House.” One from “that room,” 
however, had a hasty change of heart 
Nofziger, after a chat with Reagan, was by 
Saturday temporarily back in the White 
House to help get the tax bill passed 


t is the supposedly fake Reaganites 
around the Oval Office who are 
blamed by the right wing for diluting 
the pure, potent philosophies of Can- 
didate Reagan. “Reagan has clearly 
changed,” Viguerie says. “You Just see 
him moving off to the left on issue after is- 
sue. The people who are doing this [to 
him] are basically Eastern Big Business 
Republicans.” The main liberalizing Ras- 
putin: White House Chief of Staff James 
Baker. His Texas origins do not make up 
for his Princeton education, and even 
worse is his management of two presiden- 
ual campaigns, Gerald Ford’s in 1976 and 
Vice President George Bush’s in 1980 
The New Right believes that Reagan 
was conned into supporting the tax in- 
Creases by the “pragmatists’—a_pejora- 
live—who surround him. Indeed, Baker 
and other moderate aides have tempered 
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Unbudging Representative Jack Kemp leads a tax rebellion 


some of Reagan's conservative instincts. 
And one White House adviser admits that 
the New Right is partly correct about 
Reagan's decision to support new taxes. 
“The President,” he says, “didn’t fully 
understand the bill.” 

Perhaps the most extraordinary 
broadside against the Administration is 
last month’s issue of Viguerie’s Conserva- 
tive Digest, which is a 48-page pastiche of 
disgruntiement with Reagan. Telltale 
signs of the Administration’s leftist drift 
are spotted everywhere. For instance, 


most guests at Reagan White House state 
dinners are “oldtime movie-star friends of 
the first couple” or “liberal media bigwigs” 
or “Big Business establishmentarians” 
like Citicorp Chairman Walter Wriston 
There is a 40-item catalogue of * major” 
New Right grievances Among them: that 
Reagan signed the extension of the Voting 
Rights Act and okayed the “removal of 
tax-exempt status for private schools 
proved to practice racial discrimination 
that U.S. emissaries have held talks with 
officials of Cuba and Angola; and that the 
President “has failed to identify the oppo- 
nent as the Liberal Establishment 

Most disappointing to the New Right 
is that Reagan has not devoted much po- 
litical capital to the various ‘pro-life’ and 
prayer bills in Congress. “There’s so much 
that he has promised but that he hasn't 
done,” complains Connaught Marshner 
an organizer of last month’s Moral 
Majority-sponsored Family Forum II in 
Washington. She has heard for long 
enough that “the economy is the problem 
and these [social] issues are going to 
have to be on the back burner.” In fact. 
these issues are now moving to the front 
burner: two pending measures to restrict 
or outlaw abortion, one of them a consti- 
tutional amendment, will probably reach 
the Senate floor this month, and a consti- 
tutional amendment to permit group 
prayers in public schools may also soon 
come to a vote 

“Conservatives are quite upset out 








there,” claims Viguerie, “and until now. 
they haven't had a focus for that feeling.” 
The White House, however, insists that 
there is not any great sense “out there” of 
philosophical betrayal. The right-wing at- 
tacks, says a senior presidential aide, are 
coming only from a few professional New 
Right rabble-rousers and fund raisers 
“You can never satisfy those types.” Ac- 
cording to White House Pollster Richard 
Wirthlin, only 6% of voters agree fully 
with the New Right agenda. 

Kevin Phillips, a conservative ana- 


New Right Publisher Richard Viguerie is thoroughly upset with Reagan 


lyst, predicted the current right-wing 
rupture in his new book, Post-Conserva- 
tive America. “The Reagan electorate.” 
he writes, “is an extremely unusual Re- 
publican constituency,” since it comprises 
two nontraditionally G.O.P. factions: a 
broad swath of working-class voters as 
well as the smaller, messianic New Right 
Because the deep appeal for the New 
Right was Reagan's impossible amalgam 
of “various nostalgias and backward- 
looking vistas” and “a desire for bold 
measures,” the presidential task of “suc- 
cessfully fulfilling such electoral hopes is 
likely to be difficult. Hence,’ Phillips 
writes, “Reagan's coalition is most proba- 
bly unstable 

The swing voters in that coalition were 
blue-collar workers who strayed from the 
Democratic fold. To them, economic re- 
covery, by whatever means, is far more im- 
portant than keeping the ideological faith 
“If this deficit keeps ballooning,” Says a 
presidential adviser, “the political losses 
we will suffer will make the political losses 
from raising taxes look like nothing.” In 
order to fend off wholesale electoral trou- 
ble, Reagan will keep pushing for new tax- 
es in an effort to reduce deficits and Steady 
the economy. He will have toendure right- 
wing carping, but political logic is with 
him. Says a White House strategist: “The 
hard right has nowhere to go. Business 
has nowhere to go either. The blue-collar 
voters do.” By Kurt Andersen. Reported by 
Neil MacNeil and John F. Stacks/ Washington 
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Very Down on the Farm 





The President goes to lowa, bearing good cheer 


s presidential fence-mending trips go, 

the visit to Donald Dee’s place last 
week was picture perfect. Alighting from 
the US. Marine helicopter in sweltering 
90° heat, Ronald Reagan strode across the 
front yard of Dee’s 500-acre hog farm 
in central Iowa and shook hands with 
his smiling host. The President headed 
for the farmyard, where he gingerly 
scratched the ear of Shank, an 800-Ib. 
boar freshly scrubbed for the occasion. 
Then he and his Agriculture Secretary, 
John Block, perched themselves on a pic- 








Reagan poin 





ting to Shank, an 800-Ib. boar, as his lowa hosts look on 


year, making 1982 the third dismal annu- 
al showing in a row. Says Thomas Urban, 
president of Pioneer Hi-Bred Internation- 
al, a Des Moines—based seed company: 
“There is nothing for the farmer to be 
feeling good about.” 

This may still be the case despite the 
White House announcement, three days 
before the Iowa visit, that the President 
was extending for one year the grain sup- 
ply agreement with the Soviet Union that 
is due to expire this September. Speaking 
last week to some 5,000 members of the 








Squeezed by rising costs, falling prices, and facing the bleakest year in decades. 


nic table and chatted amiably with a 
group of 40 farmers, all of whom had vot- 
ed for their guest in 1980. The President 
sipped lemonade, spooned into home- 
made peach ice cream and drew hearty 
laughs with vintage Reagan storytelling. 
His hosts surely needed the cheering 
up. America’s 2.4 million farmers are 
struggling to survive the worst slump 
since the Depression, caught in a vise of 
rising costs and falling prices. Though 
they are expected to chalk up near record 
crops of wheat (73.8 million metric tons) 
and corn (208 million metric tons) this 
year, the silo-busting harvests will only 
push low prices even lower. Since 1975, as 
farm expenses have nearly doubled (from 
$75.9 billion to $141.5 billion), net farm 
income has fallen. Profits, which declined 
from $32.7 billion in 1979 to $22.9 billion 
last year, may dip as low as $16 billion this 








National Corn Growers Association and 
their guests in Des Moines, assembled in 
the half-filled Veterans Memorial Audito- 
rium, Reagan proclaimed: “The granary 
door is open, and the exchange will be 
cash on the barrelhead.” 

Despite the predictable applause, 
Midwest farmers would have much pre- 
ferred a new, long-term pact with Mos- 
cow that would guarantee sales over sev- 
eral years and assure them of a buyer for 
their bulging surpluses. Reagan’s decision 
clearly left most of them disappointed. 
The extension permits the Soviet Union 
to buy a minimum of 6 million tons of 
corn and wheat, but requires further con- 
sultation between Washington and Mos- 
cow for a deal of more than 8 million tons. 
Farmers believe that the U.S. could easily 
sell Moscow as much as 23 million tons 
over the next year. The U.S.S.R. has just 
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suffered its fourth bad harvest in a row; 
the US. Agriculture Department esti- 
mates that this year’s Soviet crop will be a 
disappointing 170 million metric tons, 68 
million tons below the goal. The depart- 
ment also predicts that the Soviets will be 
forced to import 46 million tons this year, 
ata cost of $6 billion. 

Surfeited with some 100 million sur- 
plus tons of grain, U.S. farmers bewail the 
missed opportunities. “It’s a little like 
spitting in the ocean,” complains Robert | 
Delano, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. “We have simply in- 
vited the Soviet Union to shop elsewhere 
to fill in its shortages.” Says Republican 
Senator Charles Grassley of Iowa: “This 
extension is great news for Argentine, 
Australian, Canadian and European 
farmers.” 

The extension was an understandable 
compromise between domestic political 
pressure from the farmlands and foreign 
policy concerns. Though President Rea- 
gan had lifted in April 1981 the partial 
embargo on grain sales that had been ini- 
tiated by Jimmy Carter after the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan, he also abruptly 
cut off talks for a new, multiyear grain 
deal with Moscow after martial law was 
imposed in Poland last December. Since 
the military crackdown in Poland is still 
in effect and European allies are squawk- 
ing about U.S. opposition to helping build 
the Soviet natural gas pipeline, Reagan 


| could hardly strike a long-term grain pact 


with the Soviet Union at this time. 

Even if he had done so, the immediate 
effect on grain prices would have been 
negligible unless the Soviets had signed on 
for astronomical amounts of grain. The 
farmers’ central problem is that bumper 
crops and record surpluses have put grain 
prices at dismal lows. In Kansas, where 
farmers have just harvested a record 
wheat crop of 440 million bu., grain is sell- 
ing at a meager $3.65 per bu., down from 
$4.05 a year ago and from over $5 in 1973. 
In Oklahoma, where wheat is selling at 
$3.20 per bu., farmers invest nearly $6 to 
harvest each bushel. These are the mathe- 
matics of desperation. “The farmer's got 
his livelihood tied up in a crop he can’t 
sell,” said Mike Kubicek, executive direc- 
tor of the state’s wheat commission. “He 
can’t produce it for $6, sell it for $3 and 
say he’s had a wonderful crop. He’s going 
to have to bite the bullet for the third 
straight year and borrow again against 
the equity in his land.” 


f he can borrow, that is. Interest rates 

now hover around 17%, and many sim- 
ply cannot afford to take out another loan. 
American farmers were $200 billion in 
debt this spring, which is more than twice 
as much red ink as in 1975. Younger 
farmers, as well as farmers who borrowed 
heavily over the past decade to expand 
their operations, have been especially 
hard hit by high rates. Farmlands, which 
once served as attractive loan collateral, 
are falling in value, and thus many com- 
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mercial banks no longer view farmers as 
worthy risks. In the past ten years, com- 
mercial bank participation in farm debt 
has dropped from 57% to 41%. Taking up 
the slack somewhat, U.S. Government 
lending institutions have increased non- 
mortgage farm loans from 14% to 31% 
during the same period 

Bankruptcies among farmers are 
creeping upward; the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration liquidated 1,024 of the 


| 650,000 loans during the first quarter of 


1982, almost double the number in 1981. 
Manufacturers of farm machinery are di- 
rectly affected: International Harvester 
expects to lose $1 billion this year, and 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. has laid off 17,500 
of its 52.700 U.S. workers, including 8,000 
in June alone. Other sufferers are the fer- 
tilizer companies, whose sales are off 
sharply for the first time in seven years 


ot all farmers are hurting equally 
Grain farmers are in the worst shape: 
corn producers are even worse off than 


| wheat growers because there is less de- 





mand abroad for their crop. Those who 
raise hogs and cattle are doing relatively 
better, thanks to climbing meat prices 
and, ironically for grain growers, the low 
cost of feed. Dairymen, who make up only 
13% of all farmers, are faring best of all, 
since Washington buys up nearly all of 
their surplus products; last year the Fed- 
eral Government paid out more than 
$2 billion in dairy price supports. 

Not surprisingly, therefore, the politi- 
cal picture in the Midwest is not as bleak 
for Reagan as it might be. Moreover, 
farmers tend to be conservative politically 
and well inclined toward Reagan's poli- 
tics. Even those who disagree with his pol- 
icies tend to admire the President's per- 
sonal style, and doubt that they will 
readily abandon him. “I don’t blame Rea- 
ganomics or anything the President has 
done,” says John Ed Tarkington, 36, who 
raises rice and soybeans on his 1,900-acre 
farm near Almyra. Ark. “We are at the 
mercy of the market.” Indeed, many 
farmers still seem willing to give Reagan 
more time to turn the economy around 
with his policies. 

The question is how much time. As 
Bob Kerr, a wheat grower in Altus, Okla., 
and lifelong Democrat, puts it, “I'll admit 
our problems didn’t start with Reagan. 
But farmers just couldn't be worse off than 
they are now. If things don’t change, the 
farm economy will certainly be an issue in 
two more years.” 

For their part, the Democrats are 
betting on more like two months than 
two years. With the November elections 
looming, five incumbent Republican 
Governors in the Midwest are stepping 
down this year, and Democratic leaders 
are looking to win the statehouses in Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, Iowa and Illinois. They 


| also expect to pick up at least several con- 
| gressional seats in the region. That is one 


Midwest harvest that has the Republican 


| Party especially worried. —By James Kelly. 


Reported by Gisela Bolte/Washington and 


| Christopher Ogden/Chicago 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
Close to Power, Down to Earth 


is life is filled with pomp and ceremony, but George Bush still seeks pleasure 

and meaning in the little things. He remembers vividly a late snowstorm in 
Maine when newly arrived robins crowded one another for peanut-butter spread 
on a shingle. He was just as fascinated last week when his cocker spaniel C. Fred 
treed a raccoon outside the Bush home on Observatory Hill in Washington. 

Bush and his wife Barbara often stroll in the evenings around the stately old 
house that is now established as the Vice President's residence. He has dropped 
in on a neighbor, Astronomer Varkey Kallarakal, who helps man the Navy’s 26- 
in. refracting telescope, and taken a long look at Saturn’s rings. 

The Vice President recalls in chilling clarity the bare arm of Roy Benavidez, 
belatedly awarded the Medal of Honor last year for heroism in Viet Nam. In 
Texas last week the former sergeant told him the scar came from a Vietnamese 
bayonet thrust. 

On his constant forays across the country, Bush is always gratified by the di- 
versity he sees and hears. Within a three-week span this spring, he celebrated 
with Greek Americans, attended a Ukrainian festival, and went on to meet with 
labor leaders and capitalists, Westerners and Easterners. He was in Pittsburgh 
not long ago, the same day the steel plants laid off more workers. He went with 
trepidation into a mill, only to be greeted by a big warm handshake from a smil- 
ing man in a hard hat pasted with a US. flag decal, cracked and peeling but, like 
the man, still holding on. 

Some of the most moving 
moments have come in the 
intimate talks that he has 
with President Reagan in the 
Oval Office. The two are by 
themselves. They feel history. 
They have talked of life and 
death, of philosophy and reli- 
gion. Bush will say no more. 
It is too personal. He has be- 
come intrigued with Rea- 
gan’s unfailing kindness and 
courtesy, which he believes 
lie at the heart of the Presi- 
dent’s continued popularity. 
Bush is reminded of his 
mother Dorothy, 81, the Bush 
clan’s matriarch, who is also known for her generous nature. Reagan, insists 
Bush, understands better than most people in public life that a leader does not 
have to brutalize a person or strip him of dignity to get a point across. 

Bush has not changed his views of history because of his vantage point inside 
the White House. But some ideas have been enlarged. The Vice President has no- 
ticed a greater depth of feeling about Abraham Lincoln than he had sensed be- 
fore. Seated beside a woman from India at a recent dinner in the White House, 
Bush was startled when she talked about “the beauty” in the painting of Lincoln 
over the mantle and how Lincoln looked different in that picture at that moment 
than she had imagined all her life. 

The love that Latin America still holds for John Kennedy is beyond Bush’s 
original calculations. History may show that Kennedy did little for the region in 
his brief time in office. But his Alliance for Progress was a statement that the U.S. 
cared. Sometimes, believes Bush, that is all that we can do and all that is needed. 

The images in Bush’s mind that have piled up in more than 200,000 miles of 
jetting are dominated by children. More than ever he believes that they are why 
he is in government and that they are at the heart of what this nation craves: 
sound individual values, family solidity, strong neighborhoods, one nation under 
God. At the Air Force Academy graduation in May, he got a lump in his throat. 


JONNSON—-GAMMA/ LIAISON 








The Vice President relaxing with C. Fred 


"The young people were going off with unrestrained joy to serve the nation. Their 


parents sent them with love and deep pride. This is no corny illusion in Bush’s 
view. It ismore of America than anything else. 

George Bush has seen nothing in 18 months as Vice President to rival the 
beauty of the bluebonnets that cloak the Texas hills in June or the autumn colors 
iri New England. These hot days he yearns for the surge of the Maine surf, and 
now and then he takes a picture of his Maine home out of the top left drawer of 
his desk and looks at the rocky promontory and the blue ocean. His proximity to 
power has not taken the poetry out of his life. Perhaps that is why he has become 
something of a legend, a Vice President who likes his job. 
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Nation 


Freeze Gets the Cold Shoulder 


In the House, the Administration's START policy prevails 


he liming was both fitting and maca- 

bre. Last Thursday the US. detonated 
a nuclear bomb in the 20- to 150-kiloton 
class under the desert of Yucca Flat, Nev. 
The test blast was the eleventh this year, 
but it came on the eve of the 37th anniver- 
sary of the atomic bombing of Hiroshima 
and on the day the US. grass-roots nucle- 
ar-freeze movement faced its first real test 
of political strength 

The weapons test was a success; the 
freeze movement suffered a_ setback, 
though not by much. In a 204-to-202 vote, 
the House of Representatives endorsed an 
Administration-backed resolution that 
supports nuclear arms reduction in theory 
but shies away from backing a policy of 





ate freeze; on his return to Washington, he 
placed last-minute calls to try to persuade 
undecided members, 

The Administration’s argument was 
already well known, however: the Soviet 
Union has the edge in nuclear superiority 
and a freeze would favor the enemy. “If 
we freeze now,” declared Representative 
Henry Hyde. Republican of Illinois, “it's 
like freezing with their hands at our 


throat.” If the Zablocki resolution passes, 
warned New York Republican Jack 
Kemp, “you can just tell the negotiators in 


Geneva to pack their bags and come 
home.” 

The Administration’s resolution, 
sponsored by Michigan Republican Wil- 





Speaker O'Neill, flanked by supporters, at Capitol vitol press conference erence prior to vote 
Con ompeting resolutions with ‘differe rent atomic-age --age philosophies con come to a showdown 


freezing U.S. and USSR. arsenals at 
present levels, as proposed by the compet- 
ing resolution of Wisconsin Democratic 
Congressman Clement Zablocki. While 
purely advisory in nature, the vote was re- 
garded in Washington as a symbolic test 
of support for the President and his 
policies 

With that at stake, the Administra- 
tion trotted into position its biggest guns. 
Eugene Rostow, director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
briefed Republicans in the House. Secre- 
tary of State George Shultz and National 
Security Adviser William Clark lobbied 
individual Congressmen, and Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger trekked to 
the Hill to buttonhole members. From 
Switzerland, retired General Ed Rowny, 
chief U.S. negotiator at the recently begun 
Strategic Arms Reduction Talks (START) 
in Geneva, telephoned key Congressmen 
And the President chipped in. In an ad- 
dress to the Knights of Columbus in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Reagan attacked an immedi- 
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liam Broomfield, supports the START ne- 
gotiations and urges the US. and the So- 
viet Union to reach an agreement to 
freeze nuclear weapons at “equal and sub- 
stanually reduced levels.” But backers of 
the Zablocki resolution argued that 
Washington and Moscow are already 
roughly equal in nuclear arms and that a 
delay in freezing the arms race only in- 
creases the chance of nuclear war. Said 
New York Democratic Congressman 
Tom Downey of the Administration’s ap- 
proach: “That's a Hollywood freeze. It’s 
nota real freeze.” 


he last word before the vote belonged 

to Speaker Tip O'Neill, who related 
how, as a young Congressman in 1953, he 
had witnessed two nuclear explosions on 
test sites in Nevada, But that person- 
alized testimony seemed not to sway many 
votes. On the contrary, by week's end 
some supporters of an immediate freeze 
were blaming the narrow loss on the fail- 


ure of the House Democratic leadership to 





| individual Congressmen 





——— — | 


| 

endorse formally the Zablocki measure 

Undeterred, freeze advocates vowed 
to press on. The Nuclear Weapons Freeze 
Campaign says that it now plans to target 
“for defeat in 
November.” One of its targets could be 
obscure Pennsylvania Congressman Law- 
rence Coughlin. who switched his vote in 
a last-minute confusion and actually 
broke a 202-to-202 deadlock. Coughlin 
seemed unimpressed by his moment in 
the limelight. Said he: “What we pass in 
Congress [on this issue] doesn’t mean an 
awful lot.” But for the time being, at least, 
last week’s vote was the end of the freeze 
movement’s efforts in the House a 


Twilight Zone _ 


Balanced-budget politics 
emocratic Senator Robert Byrd of 
West Virginia, the minority leader, 

for weeks had been criticizing the pro- 

posed constitutional amendment that 
would require a balanced federal budget 

Republican Senator John Tower of Texas 

told colleagues he would try to pressure 

his state legislators back home into not 
ratifying it. “Ninety-nine percent of us 
have doubts,” said Minnesota Republican 

Senator David Durenberger. “I don’t 

know if it will work.” 

But when the Senate last week cast a 
suspenseful roll-call vote on the amend- 
ment, Byrd, Tower and Durenberger all 
voted for it. They were far from alone in 
saying aye to a measure they privately op- 
posed. “If we were voting in a dark room.” 
declared Republican Senator William 
Cohen of Maine. one of only seven Re- 
publicans to go against the measure, “it 
might get six votes.” But in the spotlight 
last week the amendment got 69, two 
more than the required two-thirds major- 
ity. Twenty-two of the Senate's 46 Demo- 
crats joined 47 Republicans, cheered on 
by the White House, to fashion the win 

In a sense, the Senate voted to put off 
until tomorrow what Congress and the 
White House cannot bring themselves to 
do today; balancing the budget. Byrd, for | 
instance, who faces a difficult re-election 
in November, waited until he saw that his 
own vote would not be decisive before he 
took the politically expedient course of 
adding his approval. Such election-year 
maneuverings helped provide a victory 
for President Reagan, who had champi- 
oned the amendment despite his own in- 
ability to propose anything remotely re- 
sembling a balanced budget. 

The President nonetheless praised 
Congress for resisting “special-interest 
pressure for still more red-ink spending.” 
Republican Cohen saw the matter differ- 
ently. He compared the conservatives 
who had supported the amendment, only 
days after voting for new spending proj- 
ects in their home states, to St. Augustine, 
who had prayed, “Dear Lord, give me 
chastity—but not just yet.” 
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The favorable Senate vote had been 
forged mainly by Utah's conservative Re- 
publican Orrin Hatch, Majority Leader 
Howard Baker and South Carolina Re- 
publican Strom Thurmond. But an unex- 
pected last-minute hitch developed when 
Colorado Republican William Armstrong 
proposed a requirement that the legal ceil- 
ing on the national debt could be lifted 
only by a three-fifths majority in each 
chamber of Congress. The requirement 
was tacked on to the amendment, thanks 
to the mischievous support of many Dem- 
ocrats. They viewed the Armstrong addi- 
tion as yet another clearly frivolous re- 
quirement that should not be embedded in 
the Constitution. But they found it useful 
as a way of rendering the whole amend- 
ment less politically attractive and more 
intellectually absurd. An angry and wor- 
ried Hatch agreed, warning, “Conserva- 
tives who have fought for the balanced- 
budget amendment for 25 years may have 
now done themselves in.” 

That prognosis might yet prove true in 
the House, where the Democratic leader- 
ship is trying to keep it bottled up in the Ju- 
diciary Committee. A petition to send the 
proposal to the House floor has been 
stalled at 184 signatures, 34 short of the re- 
quired 218. But if Senate passage of the 
amendment does pressure the House to 
produce something, the lower chamber is 
unlikely to include the debt-ceiling provi- 
sion, might exempt Social Security fund- 
ing from any budget-balancing require- 
ment and might stitch ina new loophole or 
two to make the amendment effectively 
powerless 

Whatever finally emerges from a 
House-Senate conference to resolve differ- 
ences would still have to be ratified by 38 
state legislatures. That route should take 
at least four years. Perhaps much longer: 
experts predict that the first victim of a 
forced balanced budget in a recession 
| would probably be federal aid to the states. 

As one of the Senators who cast a cynical 
vote for the amendment told a colleague 
last week, “Thank God, my state legisla- 
ture will never ratify this thing.” a 
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Senators Thurmond and Hatch after victory 
Much like St. Augustine, not quite ready 
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The AFL-CIO plots a strategy 





Kirkland: avoiding a repeat of "80 


f organized labor is openly hostile to the 
policies of Ronald Reagan in the midst 
of 1982’s record unemployment, which 
last week reached a new 41-year high of 
9.8%, it was not particularly happy with 
Jimmy Carter in the White House either. 
In 1980 Carter got labor’s nod, but after 
the election, AFL-CIO President Lane 
Kirkland urged that his federation 
change its political approach to avoid fac- 
ing ‘a choice between Dracula and Fran- 
kenstein.” Last week the AFL-CIO moved 
to prevent a horror show in 1984 
Meeting in New York City, the 15 








million member federation’s executive | 
| kva River. “It is unfortunate that the So- 


council unanimously approved an ambi- 
tious but potentially risky plan to endorse 
a presidential candidate as early as De- 
cember 1983. This is before the primaries 
get under way and is a dramatic repudia- 
tion of organized labor’s traditional habit 
of remaining politically neutral until the 
national conventions nominate candi- 
dates. The change would guard against a 
1984 collapse of labor unity. In the last 
general election, 44% of union voters 
picked Reagan despite their leaders’ 
endorsement of Carter 

Under the new plan, the AFL-CIO’s 99 
affiliated unions will collectively endorse 
a presidential candidate, if two-thirds can 
agree. Given labor’s current woes, the 
choice will probably be a Democrat 
However, if an acceptable Republican 
emerges, a separate G.O.P. endorsement 
may be made. One problem with this 
scheme: the early endorsement could help 
a front runner who might fade in the 
stretch. Massachusetts Senator Ted Ken- 
nedy currently leads the parade, followed 
by former Vice President Walter Mon- 
dale. Senator Gary Hart of Colorado, in- 
vited to address the New York meeting, 
was worried that the plan “discriminates 
a little bit against those of us who are so- 
called new faces.” 

Kirkland argued that if labor leaders 


waited until several key primaries had 
taken place, they would be “surrendering 
before we have a chance to have a go at 
it.” Still, even union officials who like the 


| idea admit that there is no guarantee that 


an AFL-CIO endorsement will bind every 
local. “I can’t stand here and tell you that 
no one will jump the traces,” said William 
Winpisinger, president of the machinists. 
Nonetheless, union officials believe that 
Reaganomics will provide reason enough 
to keep everyone in line. Recent polls in- 
dicate that union members who voted for 
Reagan in 1980 are growing unhappy 
with the Administration. A Harris poll 
taken in July showed support for the Pres- 
ident among union members sagging at 
33%, down from 48% a year ago = 


Beach Battles 


Hitting back at Glen Cove 


t all started when the people of Glen 
Cove, N.Y. (pop. 25,000), read a news 
report stating that the local 36-acre week- 
end estate owned by the Soviet U.N. Mis- 
sion was being used for electronic eaves- 
dropping on the area’s defense and 
high-technology industries. The town 
council, led by Mayor Alan Parente, voted 
to ban the Soviet diplomats from Glen 
Cove’s beaches, tennis courts and golf 
course. The council members were also 
upset over the Soviets’ diplomatic immu- 
nity, since it meant a loss to the town of 
some $75,000 annually in property taxes 
on the estate 
Last week the Soviets struck back 
They barred American diplomats from 
bathing at Nikolina Gora beach, an 
hour’s drive west of Moscow on the Mos- 


viet government has taken this position,” 
said Mayor Parente, “but I will have no 
further comment until I meet with the 
State Department.” Talks between Glen 
Cove and Foggy Bottom officials were 
scheduled for next week. Complained 
State Department Spokesman Alan Rom- 
berg, as much to Moscow as to Mayor 
Parente: “The U.S, Government is mak- 
ing every effort to have the prohibition by 
the Glen Cove authorities lifted.” 


he U.S. seems to have got the better of 
the beach battle. The Soviet beach in 


| question is a fly-ridden, muddy stretch 





usually avoided by Americans. The Yanks 
prefer the posher facilities on the Kliasma 
River near their weekend retreat at Tara- 
sovka, 15 miles north of the capital. Not 
only that, but Moscow’s retaliation failed 
to include the local tennis courts, where 
U.S. diplomats are still happily batting 
away; there is no golf course in Moscow 
from which U.S. diplomats can be banned. 

Still, Glen Cove may not have heard the 
last of the U.S.S.R. As a State Department 








Official put it: “The Soviets are very thin- 


skinned about this. They think they are a 
great power, and they don’t like getting 
pushed around.” But neither does the decid- 
edly minor world power of Glen Cove. @ 
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World 


EUROPE 


The Day of Reckoning 


n what has become almost a tradition 
in Western Europe, the bad news was 
presented to the public at the height of 
the summer vacation season in order 


Leader Bettino Craxi, “the country is liter- 
ally ungovernable. Democracy is forced 
on its knees if powerful pressure groups 


to lessen the immediate outcry of national 
pain. With millions of his countrymen at 
the beaches and in the mountains, Italian 
Prime Minister Giovanni Spadolini pro- 


claimed a stringent austerity package, de- 
scribing the proposals as being of “historic 


Prime Minister Giovanni Spadolini 





proportions.” They were indeed, but they 
also contained political dynamite with an 
unexpectedly short fuse. Only five days 
after the big economic squeeze was an- 
nounced, seven Socialist ministers re- 
signed from Spadolini’s 28-member Cabi- 
net last week in a move that in effect 
felled his 13-month-old government, Ita- 
ly’s 41st since World War II 

The angry Socialists walked out of the 
five-party coalition to protest the rejection 
by Parliament of one of the four decrees in 
the austerity program. The measure, op- 
posed by the oil industry, was designed to 
curb tax evasion by tightening up fiscal 
controls on refiners and distributors of pe- 
troleum products. It seemed a small mat- 
ter on which to bring down a government, 
| but the Socialists took the defeat symboli 
cally because it was caused by about 30 
Christian Democrat Deputies, the so- 
called franchi tiratori, or snipers, who, al- 
though ostensibly loyal to the government, 
voted secretly against the measure. “Un- 
der these conditions,” fumed Socialist 
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can prevail over the will of Parliament and 
| the general interest.” 

It was not the first time that the snipers 
had sabotaged legislation by the Spadolini 
coalition, but in the past, the defeated 
measures usually were soon rewritten and 
passed on a vote of confidence. This time 


Predidéat Sandro Pertini 


Craxi seemed to be deliberately seeking to 
force new elections some time in the au- 
tumn in the hope of increasing the Social- 
ists’ 10% share of the national vote. En 
couraged by healthy Socialist gains in 
recent local elections, Craxi has made no 
secret of his ambition to become Italy's 
first postwar Socialist Prime Minister 

As stunned as everyone else by an Au- 
gust crisis, Spadolini at week’s end called 
a final, two-hour meeting of his Cabinet. 
which formally dissolved the government 
He then visited President Sandro Pertini., 
85, to announce the decision. Pertini is ex- 
pected to confer this week with political 
leaders of all parties before offering the 
mandate to form a new government 

Italy thus became the latest country to 
suffer from the epidemic of budget crises 
that is sweeping the nations of Western 
Europe. Last week Belgian Prime Minis- 
ter Wilfried Martens’ center-right coali- 
tion introduced an austerity budget con- 
taining what he called “drastic” cuts in 
public services and hikes in value-added 





get deficit ceiling of $43.3 billion 


Budget crises sweeping the Continent cause the fall of Italy's government 


taxes. Italy and Belgium are the Conti- 
nent’s biggest spenders: their budget defi- 
cits amount to 12.6% and 11.6%, respec- 
tively, of their gross national products 

But even West Germany, still an eco- 
nomic powerhouse, was forced in late 
June to raise $3.3 billion through in- 
creases in taxes and cutbacks in social ser- 
vices after a bitter political battle that 
almost fractured Chancellor Helmut 


Socialist Party Leader Bettino Craxi 


Schmidt's coalition of Social Democrats 
and Free Democrats. In France, growing | 
budget and trade deficits that fuel infla- 
tion forced President Frangois Mitter- 
rand’s Socialist government to stop trying 
to swim against the cutback current: de- 
valuation of the franc was reinforced by a 
four-month wage-and-price freeze that is 
expected to bring a 2% drop i in purchas- | 
ing power, the first sich fall in 24 years 
The prize illustration of all the prob- 
lems of living beyond one’s means was It- 
aly. Inflation is crackling along at 15% 
annually, the highest rate among major 
industrialized nations. For the first half of 
this year, government spending was run- 
ning at a rate that would result in a deficit 
of $50.5 billion for 1982, $14.5 billion 
more than foreseen. If nothing is done 
now, the 1983 deficit could exceed $72 bil- 
lion, about 20% of the G.N.P. Spadolini’s 
new program aims at saving the govern- 
ment more than $41 billion over the next 
17 months, starting with an imposed bud- 
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The sting is hitting everyone in Italy 
Overnight the price of gasoline rose 27¢ to 
reach $3.06 per gal., the highest in West- 

| ern Europe. Effective immediately or 
within a few weeks, Italians face higher 
costs for such services as electricity, tele- 
phone, state-controlled housing, postage. 
social security contributions by employers 
and health insurance fees. Simultaneous- 
ly, spending for pension increases, unem- 
ployment benefits and local government 
oullays was curbed. Value-added taxes 
were increased by an average of 2% to 
3, and company taxes rose 25° to 30% 

By September, a second round of austerity 
measures is expected lo raise taxes even 
more If the package holds together, every 
[talian will be paying an additional $722 a 
year for ordinary living expenses, either 
through increased taxes or reduced bene- 
fits from the public coffer 


| hy has Italy's spending ca 
reened more oul of control 
| than that of its neighbors? One 
reason is flagrant abuse of the 
welfare system. For example, 5.3 million 
Italians now get disability pensions, more 
recipients than in any other country in the 
European Community. The cost: $15 bil- 
lion per year. [t is acknowledged that 
most of the supposedly disabled pension- 
ers are perfectly healthy and that many 
are employed full time. The cheating is so 
deeply entrenched as to make quick 
eradication almost impossible 

As in France and Belgium, the cut- 
backs have been greeted with open hostil- 
ity in Italy by both the labor unions and 
the employers’ associations. The three 
major unions have consistently rejected 
Spadolini’s yearlong attempt to abolish 
the scala mobile, a system whereby in- 
creases in workers’ salaries are aulomati- 
cally linked with the rise in the cost of 
living. Spadolini can thus expect a con- 
frontation with labor in the autumn. For 
its part, the Confederation of Italian In- 
dustry has complained that the increases 
in the cost of goods and services, if neces- 
sary to reduce the budget, will inevitably 
translate into higher prices and produc- 
tion costs. Consumer demand will de- 
cline, say the employers, along with the 
competitiveness of Italian goods on world 
markets. 

The Prime Minister's dilemma is fa- 
miliar enough to the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development's 
chief economist, Sylvia Ostry, who points 
Out that “in Western Europe the state 
takes on the obligation to provide both a 
comprehensive social insurance guarantee 
and a steadily rising standard of living.” 
That was fine as long as economies grew 
fast enough to pay for this, but as growth 
has slowed, deficits have risen. Ostry’s so- 
lution is straightforward: “What the state 
hath given, the visible hand of the state 
must revoke.” That will not be easy. It will 
require, she says, “a perception ofcommon 
interest among the social partners. The 
test is likely to be political.” Italy last week 
Proved the point. —By Frederick Painton. 
Reported by Walter Galling /Rome 
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Former Prime Minister Suarez: fears of a left-right polarization 


SPAIN 


Here Come the Socialists 


Their election seems certain after Suarez quits his party 


ver since Prime Minister Leopoldo 

Calvo-Sotelo took office in early L981, 
his Union of the Democratic Center Party 
has been buffeted from both ends of the 
political spectrum. The very Cortes vote 
to approve his appointment was inter- 
rupted as right-wing army officers staged 
an aborted coup d état that raised ominous 
questions about Spain's fragile, four-year- 
old democracy. Then last spring, the So- 
cialist Party of Felipe Gonzalez won re- 
gional! elections in Andalusia, outpolling 
the U.C.D. by a stunning 52% to 13%. 
Last week the U_C_D. was reeling from 
another, perhaps fatal, shock: former 
Prime Minister Adolfo Suarez's an- 
nouncement that he was abandoning the 
U.C.D., which he had founded in 1977, to 
form his own party, the Democratic and 
Social Center (C.D.S.) 

Major defections, from both the 
U.C.D.’s left and right wings, had so seri- 
ously eroded its power in the Cortes that 
the party seemed in danger of disintegrat- 
ing before the next elections, which must 
be held by March 1983. Suarez’s depar- 
ture has now so thoroughly undermined 
Calvo-Sotelo and the party that the Prime 
Minister will almost surely have to call 
elections this fall. The expected result: the 
virtually certain emergence of a Socialist 
government. 

Long known to be troubled by the 
U.C.D.’s drift to the right under the lus- 
terless Calvo-Sotelo, Suarez made his 
break “because the U.C.D. is now an im- 
possible project.” Even so, his new party 
bears a striking resemblance to the origi- 


| nal Union. Sketching out a vague mani- 


festo, Suarez called for a free-market 
economy and a society “where all rights 
and liberties are guaranteed.” But he is 
most deeply worried about a dangerous 
left-right polarization in Spanish politics, 
a split. he fears. that could fundamen- 





tally threaten Spain’s young democracy 

Suarez has been privately critical of 
the government's unwillingness to crack 
down on reacionary elements in the mili- 
tary after the attempted coup last year 
and of its failure to press for reform, espe- 
cially in the training of officers. The char- 
ismatic Suarez won the respect of his 
countrymen by refusing to dive for cover 
when the submachine gun-toting golpis- 
tas invaded the Cortes. “Our aim,” he 
now says, “is to present to the electorate a 
credible idea of a viable center in Spanish 
political life.” 

The new party has little chance of be- 
coming a dominant force by election time. 
Indeed, Suarez insists that he does not 
want to govern again, and he has ruled out 
a coalition with the Socialists before the 
elections. Says Party Leader Suarez: “We 
will campaign as long as we have the 
funds, and after that we will go around 
with our own spray cans.” 

Disclaimers aside, Suarez clearly 
hopes to play a pivotal role in the next 
Cortes. Currently, the Socialists hold 119 
seats in the 350-member Chamber of 
Deputies, and they are expected to gain at 
least another 30 or so in the elections. 
That would put them within striking dis- 
tance of the 176-seat majority needed to 
form a government. If the newly created 
Center Party musters enough seats to help 
make up the difference and put the Social- 
ists into Office, it could ward off a growing 
challenge from a right-wing coalition led 
by Popular Alliance Leader Manuel 
Fraga Iribarne, a onetime minister under 
Francisco Franco. That, apparently, is 
Suarez’s aim. “The possibility of coali- 
tions is a matter to be reckoned with after 
elections,” the former Prime Minister said 
last week. “The Socialist Party knows that 
it can count On our support and our re- 
spect if they win.” ca 
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Union supporters singing hymns and flashing the victory sign in Powazki Cemetery 


Ghostly Call for Defiance 


Speaking on tape, a banned Solidarity leader urges resistance 


fficially, the ceremony marked the 

anniversary of the 1944 Warsaw up- 
rising, in which 245,000 Poles died trying 
to drive the Nazi occupiers out of their 
capital. But the Poles who filed through 
the neat, birch-lined paths of Warsaw's 
Powazki Cemetery last week also had a 
message for their present rulers. Gathered 
at the base of a ten-foot-high monument 
to the Home Army, the non-Communist 
resistance group that organized the 1944 
revolt, about 1,000 supporters of the sus- 
pended Solidarity union sang hymns, 
raised their hands in V-for-victory signs 
and called for the liberation of Lech Wa- 
lesa, the union leader who remains under 
detention in southeast Poland 

Suddenly a young man shinnied up 
the sandstone column. Just below the roy- 
al Polish eagle that crowns the monu- 
ment, he placed a camouflaged box con- 
taining a tape recorder. From its speaker 
emerged the voice of Zbigniew Bujak, 27, 
one of the union’s most active under- 
ground leaders. Declared Bujak: “We will 
continue our struggle for freedom and the 
independence of our motherland.” It was 
a pointed reminder that the people had 
not abandoned their demands for greater 
freedom, despite the recent liberation of 
some 1,200 detainees and a vague promise 
from Party Boss General Wojciech Jaru- 
zelski that martial law might be lifted by 
the end of the year. 

There were other such reminders on 
that anniversary day. In the early morn- 
ing hours, the authorities moved into 
Warsaw's Victory Square and, for the 
fifth time since May, swept away the 
40-fi. flower cross that serves as a popu- 
lar memorial to the late Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski. By the time official military 

ceremonies began at noon at the adja- 
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cent Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, 
Warsaw residents had already begun to 
rebuild their cross. While government 
delegations laid wreaths to the solemn 
beat of drums, several hundred people 
gathered around the new cross, praying, 
flashing V signs and singing their own 
modified version of the national an- 
them. It includes such defiant lines as 
“Lead us Walesa, from the coast to Sile- 
sia/ Push on to victory, Polish Solidari- 
ty.” The police removed the cross the 
next three days in a row. 

Two days after the rally in the ceme- 
tery, a commentator in the party daily 
Trybuna Ludu recommended that Soli- 
darity be declared a “closed chapter” and 
called for new unions organized at the fac- 
tory level that would be similar to and as 
powerless as those in effect before Solidar- 
ity’s birth in August 1980. 


There were signs last week of more | 


active resistance in the future by Solidari- 
ty. A series of appeals, signed by Bujak 
and four other underground Solidarity 
leaders on July 28, began to circulate 
around the country. One set forth a 
twelve-point program for a resistance 
movement aimed at freeing the remain- 
ing detainees, lifting martial law and re- 
establishing Solidarity. Another called for 
making the union “exceptionally visible” 
between Aug. 16 and 31, the second anni- 
versary of the strikes that culminated in 
Solidarity’s founding. 

Whether or not the Polish people dare 
respond to that call with widespread dem- 
onstrations, knowing that their jobs may 
be at stake, they have already made it 
clear that they are resigned neither to 
martial law nor to the permanent end of 
the democratic “renewal” that swept their 
nation for 16 months a 











AFRICA 


Toppled Summit 
Gaddafi’s bid for glory fails 


he gathering had long been bally- 

hooed as a triumph for Libya's radical 
Muammar Gaddafi, his chance to gain 
the international respect that he has al- 
ways longed to acquire. Instead, the 19th 
annual four-day summit meeting of the 
Organization of African Unity, scheduled 
to begin last week in Tripoli, was an em- 
barrassing failure for the Libyan leader 
When Gaddafi’s official green Chevrolet 
Caprice Classic rolled up in front of Trip- 
oli’s newly built Grand Hotel, where dig- 
nitaries were quartered, only 16 of Afri- 
ca’s heads of state were present. That was 
less than half the necessary O.A.U. quo- 
rum of 34 leaders. Among the decisions 
that the O.A.U. could not make: the 
scheduled passing on of the coveted chair- 
manship of the Pan-African body to Gad- 
dafi, who craves the status and respect- 
ability that the title confers 

One of those who did not attend was 
the outgoing O.A.U. chairman, Kenyan 
President Daniel arap Moi, who was pre- 
occupied at home with the aftermath of a 
failed coup attempt. Many others stayed 
away because they could not abide the 
thought that Gaddafi, 
who has meddled in the 
affairs of at least 22 
of his neighbors, would 
take over the direction of 
their organization 

A more fundamental 
reason for the fiasco, 
however, was the deep- 
est split in O.A.U. histo- 
ry, which was also, at 
least in part, because of 
Gaddafi. Last February, 
he and 25 other leaders 
of radical and left-lean- 
ing African states engineered the recogni- 
tion of the self-styled Saharan Arab Dem- 
ocratic Republic (S.A.D.R.) as the O.A.U."s 
51st member. That is the name used by the 
Polisario guerrillas in the Western Sahara 
Since 1976 the Algerian-backed guerrillas 
have been engaged in a bitter desert war 
with King Hassan II of Morocco over a 
100,000-sq.-mi. former Spanish posses- 
sion. At least 19 moderate African states 
were outraged at their organization's rec- 
ognition of S.A.D.R., which they claim vio- 
lated O.A.U. procedures. 

At week’s end Gaddafi was still trying 
to find a way to make the formal summit 
take place. Failing that, he may attempt to 
organize an emergency O.A.U. meeting, 
probably in November, at which he could 
take over the chairmanship. Meanwhile 
the mercurial strongman contented him- | 
self with haranguing the “radical rump” of 
16 leaders who showed up in Tripoli about | 
the fact that their non-gathering had been 
“openly corrupted” by—who else?—‘“the 
American colonialists.” = 








Libya's Gaddafi 
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KENYA 


Flaws in the Showcase 


| A revolt reveals dangerous tensions in black Africa's model state 


he sense of strain and anxiety lin- 

gered ominously. Banks and govern- 
ment offices were open, but workers and 
shoppers who normally thronged the 
downtown streets of Nairobi (pop. about 
970,000) were rushing for home by midaf- 
ternoon to observe a dusk-to-dawn cur- 
few. leaving the city center a ghost town. 
Blocks of shops in the downtown area 
were boarded up, concealing the shat- 
tered windows and vacant shelves left be- 
hind by an orgy of looting. Occasionally, 
sprawled corpses could be seen on city 
Streets, evidence that a tough government 
crackdown was still in progress in one of 
black Africa’s most pro-Western and pro- 
capitalist countries. All told, at least 129 
Kenyans were dead and an additional 
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Corpse of woman lying in the riot-torn street in front of looted 


Save for its ferocity, the abortive coup 


| might have been dismissed as an aberra- 


tion. The rebel enlisted men did not ap- 
pear to have any ideological motivation, 
and many were members of the Kikuyu 
tribe, which dominates the country’s sole 
political party, the Kenya African Na- 
tional Union (K.A.N.U.). When the 
insurgents seized Nairobi’s Voice of Ke- 
nya radio station, they announced the 
overthrow of Moi’s “corrupt and dicta- 
torial” government in the name of a shad- 
owy National Redemption Council. The 
airmen backed their denunciations with 
recordings of Caribbean reggae tunes and 
Viennese waltzes. 

What gave the clumsy power grab 
more importance, however, was that the 
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shops in Nairobi 


Denunciations of a “corrupt and dictatorial” government coupled with Viennese waltzes. 


100 missing last week after the suppres- 
sion of a bizarre coup that, though it 
failed, cracked the veneer of Kenyan sta- 
bility, which has endured during 19 years 
of independence. 

The strange and violent 72-hour out- 
burst beginning on Aug. | was led by dis- 
contented enlisted members of the coun- 
try’s 2,200-member air force in an effort 
to overthrow the government of President 
Daniel arap Moi, 57. It came as a particu- 
lar shock to Kenyans, who are proud of 
their country’s reputation as a model of 
African capitalism and stable black self- 
rule in the midst of a region of turbulence. 
Suddenly, Kenya was revealed as a coun- 
try racked, beneath its placid surface, by 
savage and dangerous political and eco- 
nomic tensions. Says Peter Frank, man- 
ager of the Hilton Hotel in downtown 
Nairobi: “The magic that was Kenya dis- 
appeared on a Sunday morning.” 
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airmen were almost immediately joined 
by students from the University of Nairo- 
bi and by hordes of ragged shantytown 
dwellers, who went on a rampage of loot- 
ing and destruction. They proceeded to 
plunder everything that they could carry 
away from the stores of downtown Nairo- 
bi’s predominantly Asian retailers (esti- 
mated losses due to the looting: $50 mil- 
lion). Recalls one eyewitness to the 
destructive orgy: “Guys were running 
around stuffing money into their pants, 
and when their pockets were full they 
stuck the money in their underpants.” 

Within six hours loyalists from the 
12,500-member Kenyan army and the 
1,800-member General Service Unit (a 
paramilitary police force) rallied to beat 
back the rebels and began to restore or- 
der. To be safe, Moi finally placed virtual- 
ly every man in Kenya’s air force under 
arrest. 
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Much of Moi’s trouble may be of his 
own making. After he was elected in 1979 
as the successor to Kenya’s legendary 
founding father Jomo Kenyatta, the new 
President was praised by observers for his 
relatively liberal approach to politics. But 
in the past six months Moi has shown an 
increasingly authoritarian bent. He has | 
ordered the detention, without charges, of | 
seven people, including four Nairobi Uni- 
versity lecturers, presumably for express- 
ing reservations about his rule, and the 
lawyer who took up their case. In June, af- 
ter the country’s most prominent left- 
wing tribal leader, Oginga Odinga (a 


| member of Kenya’s second-largest tribe, 


the Luo), who is known as “Mr. Double 
O,” reportedly threatened to form an op- 
position socialist party, Moi rammed 
through a constitutional amendment con- 
verling K.A.N.U.’s de facto one-party rule 
in Kenya to formal status. 

Moreover, Kenya’s $7 billion econo- 
my, long the strongest in East Africa, is in 
bad shape. At the root of the problem is 
the Kenyan birth rate of at least 3.9%, the 
world’s highest, compared with .7% in the 
U.S. Only 15% of the country’s land is ar- 
able, and, to make matters worse, the gov- 
ernment’s agriculture program has badly 
faltered. As a result, Kenya, once self- 
sufficient in food production, has become 
a chronic importer of expensive grains, 
including the daily staple, corn. Prices for 
the country’s traditional exports (coffee, 
tea, livestock products) have drastically 
fallen. Kenya is expected to run a balance 
of payments deficit of as much as $1 bil- 
lion this year. Per capita income, only 
about $400 annually, is declining 


oi put into effect drastic austerity 
measures, including import restric- 
tions and foreign exchange controls. 
Nonetheless, the stores of Asian traders in 
Nairobi were still full of luxury imports 
available to the economic elite and the 
more blatantly corrupt members of Moi’s 
own government. Warns one Nairobi 
businessman: “Unless the government 
does something drastic to improve the sit- 
uation, all hell is going to break loose.” 
Diplomatic analysts, especially those 
in Washington, were still expressing relief 
last week at the Moi government's surviv- 
al. Among other things, the Kenyan port 
of Mombasa is a strategic port of call for 
the U.S. Indian Ocean fleet. Kenya gets 
$79.5 million a year in military and eco- 
nomic aid from Washington, and US. 
technicians are currently dredging Mom- 
basa’s harbor to make it a more effective 
base of operations for the Rapid Deploy- 
ment Force. Warns one U.S. expert on 
Kenya: “We can take heart that the con- 
stitutional government restored order, but 
we can’t blind ourselves to the economic 
problems.” Neither can Moi. But in his 
tough putdown of the rebellion, he 
seemed to be signaling that Kenya's prob- 
lems would be addressed by increasing 
authoritarianism. — By George Russell. 
Reported by Marsh Clark/Nairobi 
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IRAQ 


World 


A Fifth of Scotch: $300 


Life in Baghdad and at the front as the Iranians attack 


Antiaircraft gunners on a Baghdad roof on guard against possible Iranian air attacks 


Official optimism, but private anxieties and fears of a fifth-column movement 


For seven weeks, TIME Correspondent 
Dean Brelis was stationed in Iraq, report- 
ing on the war with lran and studying the 
mood of the nation as it fought to stave off 
the furious offensive launched by Ayatul- 
lah Ruhollah Khomeini. Shortly after leav- 
ing last week for Amman, the Jordanian 
capital, Brelis filed his impressions of em- 
battled lraq 


A! first glance, Baghdad could not seem 
safer. There are color photographs of 
President Saddam Hussein everywhere in 
the capital, his beaming countenance gaz- 
ing reassuringly down on his countrymen 
The state-controlled television news, now 
broadcast in color, projects the same kind 
of official optimism. True, there has been 
an unbroken series of military victories on 
the fighting front to lend credence to Sad- 
dam's leadership abilities. No one talks 
about what might happen if there were a 
reversal on the battlefield 

Yet the cost of the war is being felt 
here, not because the Iraqis are losing on 
the battlefield but because this nearly 
landlocked country is experiencing a se- 
vere economic pinch after 23 months of 
fighting. The vastly superior Iranian 
navy, which the Ayatullah Khomeini in- 
herited from the late Shah, has effectively 
sealed off the vital Shatt al Arab water- 
way. With the exception of military hard- 
ware, which is flown in, Iraq’s supplies 
must arrive by land routes from Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan. Result: astro 
nomical consumer prices. A quart bottle 
of drinking water costs $25. If you are des- 
perate for Scotch, a fifth will you 


for Cost 3 


$300. One small tomato sells for $12. Af 
ter a mediocre meal in a Baghdad restau 
rant the other night, four foreign diplo- 
mats split the bill for $1,015 

Everyone in Baghdad corners people 
coming in from the southeastern city of 
Basra, wanting to know what is happen- 
ing near the front. The exodus of panicky 
Europeans from Basra has become a vir- 
tual flood, and the anxiety there about the 
future is reminiscent of the feeling in Iran 
during the Shah’s last days 

If Khomeini’s fanatical army breaks 
through the Iraqi lines and captures Bas- 


ra, the reverberations will shake all of | 


Western Europe and Japan. According to 
one highly placed Western diplomatic 
source, “The fall of Basra would bring the 
crash of the Frankfurt stock market. Ev- 
ery blue-chip company in West Germany 
has a big stake here. They have close to 
$5 billion invested in development proj- 
ects in Iraq.” The Japanese also have 
$5 billion staked on Saddam’s survival 
France is not far behind. The US. is in for 


just under $1 billion 


Ultimately, one must go to the fight- 
ing front to find out what is really hap- 
pening there. The Iraqis have built hil- 
locks topped with markers to show the 
way: here an arrow-shaped stone, there a 
palm frond. To miss these is to wander 
into the extensive Iraqi minefields. Fore- 
ing the Iranians into those minefields is 
one secret of Iraq’s success. At one point 
two miles from the international border 
the sand ts littered with Iranian bodies as 
far as the eye can see, when it is not 
squinting against the blowing sand. An 


Iraqi bulldozer is pushing the corpses into 
a hasuly dug burial ground. Pennants 
were found among the bodies. reading 
NEXT STOP, AN NAJAF, the Shi'ite holy 
city in Iraq Khomeini 
spent 14 years in exile plotting the over 
throw of the Shah 

Five times the Lranians have tried and 
failed to break through to Basra. In these 
cruel battles they have lost more than 
30,000 men to Iraqi oops that are 
trained and advised by French and Brit 
ish experts. On their last attempt, the Ira 
nians threw five regular divisions and four 


central where 


brigades of Revolutionary Guards against 
the lraqis 


bunkered command 
post, soldiers nll empty shell casings 
with water from tank trucks 

of outgoing [raqi artillery is 
there is little fire coming from the Lranian 
side. Some of the men sleep beneath 
slanting canvas hutches. Others spread 
Carpets the and pray 
Mecca. When one enemy round explodes 
several hundred yards away, they contin 
ue their prayers without flinching. “Dur 


ear a colonel’s 
Phe sound 
constant 


on sand toward 


ing the [last] battle,’ says the colonel 
with undisguised pride. “they were in 
their tanks for 36 hours, buttoned down 


all the me, and fighting. That's why I'm 
certain we will win 

Back in Basra, | talked to one of that 
city’s leading citizens, a Sunni merchant 
He said he had no plans to leave, although 
almost all foreigners have already fled 
and business has come to a standstill. He 
is counting On a cease-fire by the end of 
October, although he agrees that the I[ra- 
nians will not easily give up their dream of 
capturing Basra. “Most of the Lranians 
are members of the Shi'ite sect of Islam, 
and they want Basra,” he explains, “be- 
cause they know the Shi'ites here will wel- 
come them with open arms. The Shr‘ites 
are not saying anything these days. They 
are wailing for the Iranian army to get 
here before they show their true feelings.” 
All the commanders at the first line of 
Iraq's land defenses are loyal members of 
Saddam's Baath Party, and the men they 
command all belong to the Sunni sect, the 
ancient rivals of the Shi‘ites 

Thirteen hours after my return to 
Baghdad, a different kind of war hit the 
capital. A bomb exploded inside the Min- 
istry of Planning, killing an unknown 
number of people and wounding scores. It 
was a professional job: the explosives gut- 
ted all six stories of the building. The gov- 
ernment has played down the explosion, 
but such a terrorist strike in a city prepar- 
ing to welcome the summit of nonaligned 
nations in September does not augur well 
for security. It also underlines the view of 
my friend, the Basra merchant, that the 
Shi'ites may not be as loyal to the Saddam 
government as we are told. There are two 
fronts in Iraq today: the battlefield in 
the desert. and the Shi'ite fifth column in 
the cities waiting for Khomeini’s forces to 
arrive i 
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Law 





ast April before the trial began, the 

federal prosecutor warned that the ju- 
rors in the case would “become celebrities 
of a sort.” And after they decided that 
John Hinckley was not guilty by reason of 
insanity,* the twelve Washington men 
and women were indeed pinioned in the 
spotlight of press attention. Reporters and 
TV crews were waiting when they arrived 
home. Several found the coverage so noi- 
some that they temporarily moved out. 
Two others took the opportunity to com- 
plain publicly that they had been pres- 
sured into agreeing to the verdict. Eager 
journalists flew one of them to New York 





City and Boston for TV shows. Recalls Ju- 


ror Maryland Copelin: “I did just about 
every radio show there is. I didn’t know 
there were so many of them.” 

The experience of the Hinckley jurors 
may have been welcome to some and un- 
welcome to others. But it was not unique. 
Citizens chosen to serve in major trials 
these days may be well advised to pack 


toothbrushes, for much of the global vil- 
lage is likely to be looking in. A Massachu- 
setts lawyer tells the story of some women 
who were upset when an extended court 
session forced them to miss hairdresser ap- 
pointments they had scheduled because of 
the TV coverage. Jurors judging Convict 
Author Jack Henry Abbott received hate 


*Last week Hinckley and his lawyers declared that 
they did not intend, in this week's scheduled com- 
mitment hearing, to seek his release from St. Eliza 
beths Hospital in Washington. Doctors there have 
told the judge that Hinckley is still insane and a dan- 
ger tc himself and others. He is entitled to a new 
hearing in six months. 
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The Juror as Celebrity 


Does postverdict press scrutiny prevent abuses or create them? 


calls afler announcing their verdict. In 
Atlanta, those sitting on the case of Ac- 
cused Killer Wayne Williams promised 
one another not to talk to the press. Ex- 
plains one: “We didn’t want harassment 
when it was all over.” 

But vowing to keep mum may not stop 
the harassment. Local papers will often 
assign a team of four or five reporters to 
badger jurors in the first days after a trial. 
Says the New York Post's combative 


| Steve Dunleavy: “I love to get inside a ju- 


some Pan-Cake makeup along with their | 


ror’s head.” Anthea Frankl sat on the 
White Plains, N.Y., murder trial growing 
out of the Stouffer's Inn fire that killed 26 





business executives. She saw so many 
newspeople that she began to rate them, 
from the New York Times (“totally ethi- 
cal”) to a local Westchester County, N.Y., 
paper that printed a significant error al- 
though she had warned them of it. 

Jurors sometimes have their own rea- 
sons for talking. Money is one. When 
journalists declined to pay a fee to one 
Hinckley juror, her husband complained, 
“Why should she spend her time so you 
can make money on her? What’s in it for 


| her?” Another motivation for telling their 


stories is to fight back. When the judge in 
the Stouffer's Inn case threw out the jury’s 
conviction, the next day’s newspapers 
were filled with disgruntled reactions 
from jurors defending their verdict. 
Beoties Emory, 39, fought back in a 
different way. Emory was the lone hold- 
out on a twelve-person jury that wanted to 
impose the death penalty for a heinous 
murder in Decatur, Ga. Angry at being 
stymied by Emory, Superior Court Judge 








Clarence Peeler identified him in court | 
and told a reporter that he had almost | 
recommended charging Emory with per- 
jury for saying, before he was impaneled, 
that he had no qualms about voting for 
capital punishment. After the story ap- 
peared, says Emory, his family received 
threatening calls, and someone threw acid 
into his locker at work. The ex-juror, 
claiming humiliation and mental distress, 
is suing the judge for slander and violation 
of his constitutional rights. 

Are tougher rules needed to limit all 
the criticism and gossipy interest that 
high-profile cases engender? Most experts 
agree that when Hinckley jurors were 
asked to testify before a congressional 
committee after the verdict, there was an 
ominous hint of Big Brother looking over 
their shoulders. But it is hard to find ac- 
cord on what is appropriate. There is little 
danger that postverdict statements about 
deliberations can change the outcome 


“| exceptin rare cases like a revelation of jury 
| tampering. Keeping the process as open as 


possible is important to many. Says Atlan- 
ta Prosecutor Lewis Slaton: “The lesson of 
American democracy has been that you 


| have to keep the light of public scrutiny 
| burning in order to prevent abuse.” Mil- 


lard Farmer, a defense lawyer in Atlanta, 
points out that present-day national inter- 
est in major cases is merely an extension of 
what has always existed in small towns, 
with no serious consequences. Says he 
“Anyone who serves on a jury knows that 
eventually he will have to go back to the 
community, look his neighbors in the eye 
and defend what he did in the jury room.” 


ther observers are less sanguine 

Cathy Bennett, a Houston consultant 
on jury selection, is concerned that publici- 
ty increases the pressures on jurors to con- 
vict: “I wish they didn’t feel they had to 
face their neighbors; rather, that they had 
to face themselves after rendering a ver- 
dict.” Argues Yale Law Professor Geof- 
frey Hazard: “Any time you start second- | 
guessing the justice system, you undercut 
to some extent its unique function. It in- 
vites a case to be tried once in the court- | 
room and once in public.” Harvard Law 
Professor Charles Nesson urges more 
leadership by the trial judge. “I don’t think 
that judges should order jurors not to talk,” 
he says, “but it would be completely proper 
to encourage them not to.” 

As for jurors who have been through 
the experience, they too are split. Custodi- 
an Glynis Lassiter was one of the Hinckley 
jurors who moved out of his house to escape 
the press, but he says he regrets nothing 
about the trial and would willingly serve 
again. His fellow panel member Copelin 
sees it differently: “I’m a poor woman, but 
ifanyone offered me a million dollars to do 
it again, I wouldn’t do it. It saps the life 
out of you.” By Bennett H. Beach. 
Reported by David S. Jackson/Washington and 
BJ. Phillips/Atlanta 
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| Poison Plot 


A “kaleidoscope of deception e 





ANTED: EXPERTS IN POISONS AND 
CHEMICAL AGENTS WITH ACCESS 
TO SAME. That ad, in the paramilitary 
journals Gung-Ho and Soldier of Fortune, 


was not submitted by one of the adventur- | 


ers and mercenaries who commonly read 
them; it was placed by William Chanslor, 
former president of the Houston Trial 
Lawyers Association. His mission: to end 


the life of his invalid wife painlessly and | 


undetectably. But by last week his scheme 
had unraveled in a fashion so bizarre that 
his wife was pleading his innocence in 
court while prosecutors played tapes of 
him planning her death. Nonetheless. the 
jury unhesitatingly convicted Chanslor of 
soliciting the commission ofa felony, then 
sentenced him to only three years in pris- 
on and a $5,000 fine, instead of a possible 
20 years and $10,000. 

By Texas standards of macho, money 
and murder, it was an almost refined 
case. Chanslor (who is worth a mere mil- 
lion) contrived a poison plan that was a 
virtual Agatha Christie plot with its intri- 
cacies and intrigue. In the prosecution's 
words, his mind was “a kaleidoscope of 
deception.” 

Three years ago. a stroke turned Su- 
san Chanslor, then 39, from an athletic. 
vivacious woman into a_ wheelchair- 
bound cripple with some brain damage 
and recurring bouts of headaches and de- 
pression. Two years later Chanslor rented 
a post office box using a fake name and 
address, then placed his ads in Gung-Ho 
and Soldier of Fortune. He received sever- 
al replies, but last fall the energetic attor- 
ney came across a promising five-volume 
set of books titled How to Kill, by John 
Minnery, a Canadian weapons expert. 
Chanslor telephoned Minnery. whom he 
refers to as Dr. Death, to ask about unde- 
tectable poisons, and they began a series 
of monthly conversations. One topic: 
D.D.V.P., which, Chanslor told Minnery, 
someone in Texas would sell him for $750. 
Minnery replied that D.D.V.P., which is 
used in Shell No-Pest insecticide strips, 
among other things, could easily be pur- 
chased for less than $10. 

Chanslor apparently abandoned the 
No-Pest idea but asked to meet with Min- 
nery in Toronto last April to talk about 
another poison, ricin, which is derived 
from the castor bean and is difficult to 
trace even when a doctor knows to look 
for it. By this time, says Minnery, he had 
concluded that the discussions were per- 
haps not entirely academic, and he alert- 
ed Ontario police, who in turn contacted 
Houston authorities. A tape recording 
was made of the Toronto meeting at 
which Chanslor paid $500 to have a cap- 
sule of ricin brought to him in Houston. 
During the Houston meeting. on a video- 
tape later shown to the jury, Chanslor 
handed over $2,500 for the capsule (which 
| was actually vitamin C). Moments later 

Chanslor was arrested. 
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Chanslor wheeling his wife from court 
But the Texas lawyer read How to Kill. 


His defense was that he was really a 
devoted husband who sought out a poison 
only after months of pleading by his de- 


| spondent wife. Under Texas law, aiding a 


suicide is a misdemeanor carrying a max- 
imum punishment of a $200 fine. Why did 
the poison have to be so undetectable? His 
lawyers contended that he was hoping to 
spare his nine-year-old son the stigma ofa 
family suicide by making the death seem 
an inexplicable consequence of the stroke. 
Susan Chanslor took the stand to support 
her husband's story. “I discussed with Bill 
the possibility of ending my own life.” she 
told the jury. “He was a typical husband. 
He wouldn’t listen to me.” 


B“ asked Prosecutor Brad Beers on 
cross-examination, had not Mrs 
Chanslor first told investigators that she 
did not ask her husband to get her poison 
and that she had no intention of commit- 
ting suicide? She conceded that she had. 
A prosecution witness also testified that at | 
the Toronto meeting Chanslor said, “This | 
bitch is really getting to me.” He denied it, 
and the tape was fuzzy. The tape, howev- 
er, clearly caught him saying that suicide 
was an “impossibility. We talked about it, 
and then the person backed out.” 

In light of all the evidence, why was 
his wife still supporting him? “She was 


| under his dominion,” argues Prosecutor | 


Beers. “She's like a mother who says. ‘Oh, 
Johnny couldn't have done that!” when 
she learned about a crime he committed.” | 
It took the jurors just 24 hours to agree | 
with the prosecutor's version. But at trial’s | 
end, with Chanslor free on bond pending | 
his appeal. little seemed to have changed 
“T intend to take care of her as I always 
have,’ Chanslor said as he wheeled his 


| wife out of the courtroom and she held his 


honey, I'm not going away fora while.” w 


arm. And to her he added, “Its O.K., 


been a very successful one.” 
= 


Milestones _ 


DIED. Dean Chenoweth, 44. daredevil boat 
racer and four-time national hydroplane 
champion; of head. neck and chest injuries 
when a gust of wind flipped his boat while 
it was traveling at 175 m.p.h. during a 
qualifying run for the annual Columbia 
Cup race; on the Columbia River near 
Pasco, Wash. Returning several times 
from retirement, the “Comeback Kid” 
had miraculously survived one crash after 
another, Eventually he became one of only 
seven competitors who lived long enough 
to win more than a dozen races. 


DIED. David Carritt, 55. master sleuth of the 
old masters who rediscovered an un- 
matched array of rare and valuable paint- 
ings; of cancer: in London. Art historian, 
dealer and critic, Carritt had an unerring 
eye that enabled him to buy a misattribut- 
ed Fragonard masterpiece ata public auc- 
tion, under the noses of other top experts, 
at a tiny fraction of its present million- 
dollar value. “When you've become famil- 
iar with the work of a master, it’s like rec- 
ognizing a friend’s handwriting,” he once 
said. Among his finds were five Francesco 
Guardi canvases rolled up in an Irish 
country shed: two Tiepolo ceiling paint- 
ings, one in the drawing room of London’s 
Egyptian embassy and the other at a golf 
club outside London; and a Caravaggio in 
an English country home. So renowned 
were his feats, it was said that finan- 
cially hard-pressed British landowners 
dreamed of hearing the butler announce, 
“A Mr. Carritt to see you, my lord.” 


DIED. Gilbert Cant, 72. esteemed Lasker 
Award-winning medicine editor of TIME 
from 1949 to 1969. author of Male Trouble 
(1976), on prostate problems, and three 
books on the Navy in World War IL: of a 
heart attack; in New York City 


DIED. Richard de Rochemont, 78. executive 
producer of “The March of Time.” for 
17 years the most popular documentary 
film series in the US.; of kidney failure 
and pneumonia: in Flemington, N.J. De 
Rochemont was credited with some of 
M.O.T.’s most memorable films, including 
The Story of the Vatican, the first full- 
length feature on the papal state made 
with the sanction of the Holy See. 


DIED. Cathleen Nesbitt, 93. versatile British 
character actress whose career lasted 70 
sparkling years on the London and Broad- 
way boards: in London. “Incredibly, in- 
ordinately, devastatingly, immortally, ca- 
lamitously, hearteningly, adorably beauti- 
ful,” said the poet Rupert Brooke of 
Nesbitt at 24. Photographed by George 
Bernard Shaw, directed by the Shake- 
spearean scholar Harley Granville-Bark- 
er. she began as an ingenue and ended in 
clegant dowager parts. most notably in the 
original My Fair Lady and the 1980-81 
touring revival, which was her final ap- 
pearance. “I haven't been known as a 
great actress,” she said then. “But I've 
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‘On the Outs 


Moscow expels a U.S. reporter 


I was not entirely a surprise to News- 
week 's Moscow Bureau Chief Andrew 
Nagorski, 35, when he was summoned to 
the Foreign Ministry press office early 
last week. Nagorski, a veteran Asia hand, 
speaks Russian with ease, unlike most of 
the other 25 U.S. correspondents in the 
U.S.S.R., and has shown a flair for finding 
stories that irk the sensibilities of the 
Kremlin. This month, for instance 
week carried Nagorski’s report on the 
anxieties of draft-age youths in Tajiki- 
stan, a republic bordering the Soviet client 
government of parlous Afghanistan. Ear- 
lier he had detailed the fondness of rank- 
ing bureaucrats for racy Western films 
that are banned for the Soviet masses, and 
had exposed the bribes extracted by a cir- 
cus director who chose which performers 
traveled abroad. More consequential, in 
April Newsweek nettled the Soviets with a 
decidedly premature cover story, to which 
Nagorski contributed, de- 
picting Soviet Leader Leo- 
nid Brezhnev as a dying 
man who was losing polit- 
ical control. But Nagorski 
got more than a routine 
dressing down. Press Of- 
fice Deputy Director Yuri 
Viktorov brusquely fore- 
closed all discussion: Your 
\, accreditation as the News- 

week correspondent in 
Moscow, he began, is be- 
ing withdrawn 

The action came as a shock. Though 
American reporters have always faced of- 
ficial harassments, none had been ex- 
pelled since 1977, when George Krimsky 
of the Associated Press was forced out af- 
ter giving extensive coverage to Soviet 
dissidents. The “charges” against Na- 
gorski, which he denied, included imper- 
sonating a Soviet deputy editor on one oc- 
casion and a Polish tourist on another 
and violating travel restrictions, Col- 
leagues in Moscow insist that his real 
crime was diligence. Says Nagorski: “The 
authorities especially dislike a reporter 
who zeroes in on the feelings of ordinary 
people.” Washington officials view the 
expulsion as a warning to the Western 
press corps The Soviets decided to 
create an object lesson,” says one State 
Department aide 

As is its custom, the State Department 
retaliated for the ouster. Last week it 
barred re-entry to the US. by Melor 
Sturua, the vacationing chief Washington 
correspondent for the Soviet newspaper 


News- 





Nagorski 


Izvestiya. In theory Sturua could return if | 


the Soviets reinstate Nagorski’s creden- 
tials, but that prospect is considered un- 
likely. Indeed. Newsweek has already re- 
assigned Nagorski to Rome L3 
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Newswatch/Thomas Griffith 


The Bite Without the Sting 


ot long ago President Reagan remarked, “I know that what we've been doing 

doesn’t read well in the Washington Post or the New York Times, but, be- 
lieve me, it reads well in Peoria.” Like most of Reagan’s hand-carved one-liners 
(which is about all we get these days), this remark was ambiguously simple. It 
seems a criticism of two papers unpopular with right-wingers, but in Reagan 
fashion it was a bite without a sting. The remark could also be read, suggests Da- 
vid R. Gergen, the White House’s director of communications, as implying that 
people in Peoria are more receptive to Reagan’s message. 

More receptive than whom? Than those who follow public affairs more close- 
ly? Decidedly. The Reagan Administration, more than any before it, aims its mes- 
sage to the big television audiences and wastes little time on those who want to 
follow the fine print. Reagan obviously didn’t invent the homely example: Re- 
member how Roosevelt shrewdly argued for Lend-Lease to Britain, justifying it as 
lending a hose to a neighbor to put out a fire? Nor did Reagan invent the bite-size 
explanation of policy. Gergen, from his speechwriting days for Richard Nixon, 
remembers Nixon’s insistence that press statements be less than 100 words long: 
“That way, Nixon said, he and not somebody else controlled how much of what he 
said got used.” Gergen thinks of Nixon and Carter as two Presidents who boned up 
and documented a lot. Reagan, like Eisenhower and Ford, prefers to get his infor- 
mation face-to-face rather than from reading. “This is the most ora/ Administra- 
tion I know of,” Gergen says. 

Gergen spends much time devising visual 
backdrops for Reagan appearances. Outlined 
against the U.S. Capitol dome, Reagan pro- 
claims his support of a balanced-budget consti- 
tutional amendment. In St. Louis his backdrop 
is grinning black children. Last week Reagan 
tried waging diplomacy by camera. White 
House spokesmen pointedly referred newsmen 
to how unsmiling the President was in greeting 
Israel’s Foreign Minister Shamir. If this. was 
meant to signal a new kind of diplomatic re- 
buff, it didn’t overwhelm the Israelis, who went 
on bombing Beirut 

Reagan has given more prime-time 
speeches on TV than any other President, but 
only a third as many press conferences as Car- 
ter. As an actor, Reagan learned that the box ——______-_— ed 
office is more important than the critics. Sharp Reagan: merchandising personality 
words have appeared about him in print, but 
Reagan’s only real outburst of White House pique came over TV interviews of the 
unemployed. Not that Reagan totally ignores the printed press. After all, in Ger- 
gen’s view, it provides much of the news and many of the ideas that TV picks up. 

Reagan occasionally socializes with a few sympathetic print journalists and is 
not vengeful toward others. He has had conservative Columnist George F. Will 
in to lunch alone twice, and Columnist Patrick Buchanan once. He has gone to 
dinner at the home of Katharine Graham, chairman of the Washington Post Co., 
who many right-wingers think hovers over Washington on a broom. 

In the Post the other day ex-Senator J. William Fulbright recalled, “In the 
old days, when your speeches were reported in the press, reading was clearly a 
habit with everybody. But in television, it’s this sort of instant impression. They 
always tend to cut down everything to just a fraction. Your reasons are usually 
left out because they're not flamboyant.” 

Our agreeable and anecdotal President is well suited for a medium that 
makes the wrathful appear foolish and the meticulous seem boring. But his agree- 
ableness does not totally conceal his stubborn adherence to long-held opinions 
(which he might call convictions) even when their results are disastrous Ful- 
bright notes that the polls show “disapproval of the policies of this President but 
still show great approval of him personally. It means he has a fine personality, 
but it has nothing to do with the formulation of wise policy.” 

That pollsters not only measure what the public thinks ofa President's policies 
but must give equal attention to whether he is liked personally says something 
troublesome about a TV presidency and the skillful merchandising of personality 
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Great vacation rates- 
no mileage charge. 
And no surprises. 


$99 $109 ST29 


per week per week _ per week 
in Florida in California in other states 


National Car Rental’ 


Start your vacation right by saving money with National's 
: low vacation rates. These low rates include unlimited 
= 


free mileage and basic liability insurance. To get these 
great rates, rental must include two weekend days. 
Rates apply to Chevy Chevette or similar-size car. 
Cars equipped with automatic transmission, air 
= conditioning and radio. Similar low weekly 


J _ 4 rates on larger cars. You must return car 

= aug —— ee to renting location. You pay for gas. 

Specific cars subject to 
availability. These rates 
are non-discountable 
and available at par- 
ticipating locations. 










We feature GM 
Cars like this 
Chevy Chevette 


You deserve 
National attention: 


Environment 


New Danger in the Wilderness 


Robbers, armed groups and pot growers menace parklands 


Thousands of nerve-shaken, overcivi- 
lized people are beginning to find out that 
going to the mountains is going home; that 
wildness is a necessity; and that mountain 
parks and reservations are useful not only 
as fountains of timber and irrigating rivers, 
but as fountains of life 


hen the great naturalist John Muir 
wrote those idealistic lines in 1898 
the nation’s parks and forests were peace- 
ful retreats where a visitor from the city 
might not encounter anything more omi- 





Deputies in the Angeles National Forest arrest trio for attempted burglary 


Park, when as many as 30.000 people visit 
natural wonders like Old Faithful, Park 
Service officers must stay on the alert for 
violations that range from speeding to 
burglarizing parked campers. Says Chief 
Ranger Thomas Hobbs: “You learn that 
not only nice guys travel 

Since 1969, reports the General Ac 
counting Office (GAO) in Washington. vi- 
olations of federal law in U.S. parks and 
forests have tripled. exceeding the in- 


crease in the number of visitors (101% for 
parks. 45% for forests) during the same 


“The biggest dumping ground for dead bodies and stolen vehicles I ve ever seen 


nous than the mournful moans of a love- 
sick moose. No more. Today Muir's pris- 
tine wilderness is becoming increasingly 
dangerous. Not because of any natural 
menace, but because of human malevo- 
lence. In almost all national parks and 
forests, crime is rising sharply, especially 
the violent kind 

On a recent weekend in Oregon’s 
Dunes National Recreation Area, carous- 
ing, boozing, drug-using dune-buggy jock- 
eys brawled so fiercely that officials had 
to set up a field hospital.to treat the 
casualties. In Tennessee’s Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park, a ranger was 
assaulted one night when he inspected a 
parked car and chanced on a kidnaper 
and his victim. Everglades National Park 
in Florida has become a major thorough- 
fare for illegal drugs from Colombia and 
elsewhere. Arizona has robberies, as- 
saults, rapes and sex parties in its Salt 
River area, and the Wasatch Front in 
Utah is the scene of drug feuds, arson and 
marauding motorcycle gangs. On a single 
summer day in Yellowstone National 
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period. The biggest jump has been in as- 
saults, up 400%. Vandalism is up 220% 
In the past decade, timber thefts have 
soared by 700%. The GAO, as financial 
overseer of federal properties, warns that 
the rising crime rate may be undermining 
the very usefulness of many wilderness ar- 
eas as retreats for recreation 

No part of the federally owned park- 
land has been hit harder than California's 
Angeles National Forest. 693,000 acres of 
rugged, thickly wooded wilderness in the 
San Gabriel Mountains, northeast of Los 
Angeles. The forest has long been a catch 
basin for urban crime. Says Administra- 
tive Officer Roger Fischer of the U.S. For- 
est Service: “It’s the biggest dumping 
ground for dead bodies and stolen vehi- 
cles I've ever seen.’ During the first five 
months of the year, authorities reported 
eleven rapes, 27 aggravated assaults, 66 
burglaries and 139 thefts and robberies, 
including 14 stolen cars 

Crimes occur at almost any hour. Even 
as he took a visiting reporter on a tour of 
the forest's scenic San Gabriel Canyon, 





Sergeant Dick Phillips, a deputy with the 
Los Angeles County sheriff's office, which 
shares law-enforcement responsibilities 
for the area with the U.S. Forest Service 
stumbled on three young men who were 
arrested by another officer for trying to 
jimmy the lock on a camper. As deputies 
led the manacled trio off to jail, Phillips 
sighed, “Crime does pay here, because 
they know there's very little law here 

Much of the lawbreaking is pointless 
In an almost psychotic eruption of anger 
vandals started up a bulldozer one night | 
in the Angeles forest and flattened a | 
$20,000 concrete-block rest room. For no 
apparent reason, three youths shot and 
killed a good Samaritan in the San Gabri- 
el Canyon area who had stopped to help 
them get their car out of the mud. Aside 
from ordinary criminals. there are self- 
styled paramilitary organizations that | 
flock to the forest to practice with their 
firearms. Some stage mock World War II | 
battles, even wearing authentic American 
and German uniforms. Once when Phil- 
lips drove up to halt a skirmish, the com- 
mander of the “German’ troops called 
out Achtung! and his group snapped to at- 
tention. Phillips and his fellow deputies 
have also encountered religious cult activ- | 
ities, including Satan worship. Dressed in | 
black robes, devotees of the devil chant | 
their mumbo jumbo before candle-lit rock 
altars and dismember various animals, 
usually birds such as crows, doves and 
chickens. On one occasion, Phillips found | 
the disemboweled remains of a coyote 
hanging from a tree 


great many offenses are drug-re- 
lated. The Angeles forest’s remote | 
campsites are used as labs by drug makers | 
who regularly cook up batches of PCP, a 
common, easy-to-concoct street drug also 
known as angel dust. A bigger problenris 
the widespread cultivation of marijuana 
on federal and state parkland, which nets 
growers at least $1 billion in California 
alone. To protect their illicit crop, squat- 
ter pot farmers in the Angeles forest and 
elsewhere resort to patrol dogs, electronic 
warning systems and such Viet Nam-like 
tactics as ringing their fields with explo- 
sive booby traps, planting sharpened 
bamboo stakes in hidden pits, and drap- 
ing lines of eye-level fishhooks from trees 
They have sabotaged Park Service vehi- 
cles and taken potshots at spray planes 
and helicopters 
The epidemic of crime has cast the 
Park Service’s rangers in a new and un- 
comfortable role. Patrolling the wilder- 
ness in their forest-green uniforms and 
Smokey the Bear hats, they can no longer 
limit their jobs to protecting the woods 
from careless campers or people from the 
wilderness. As one young ranger at Yel- 
it, “Now we have to 
worry about protecting people from 
people.” By Frederic Golden. Reported by | 
Joseph Pilcher/Los Angeles 


lowstone puts 
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flex last May, the new anti-inflam- 
matory drug was hailed as a breakthrough 


from arthritis. Oraflex (chemical name: 
benoxaprofen) seemed to be less irritating 
to the stomach than aspirin, the staple 
treatment for arthritis victims. The drug 
produced side effects, notably an in- 
creased sensitivity of the skin and nails to 
the sun, but these seemed minor com- 
pared with the benefits. 

Within three months, however, the 
promise turned to peril. Several consumer 
organizations, including Ralph Nader's 
Health Research Group, 
went to court seeking a ban 
on the drug asan “imminent 
danger.” Last week, spurred 
by reports that 72 Oraflex 
takers had died and hun- 
dreds had been injured in 
Britain and the US., Lilly 
said that it was recalling all 
supplies of the drug. Earlier 
that day Britain’s Health 
Ministry suspended the sup- 
ply and promotion of the 
drug for 90 days “on 
grounds of safety.” Mean- 
while U.S. officials were 
considering whether to 
prosecute the giant interna- 
tional drug firm (1981 phar- 
maceutical sales: $1.7. bil- 
lion) for not fully informing 
the Food and Drug Administration about 
the serious adverse reactions to Oraflex. 

Lilly’s action followed hearings before 
a House subcommittee, during which FDA 
Commissioner Arthur Hayes Jr. said re- 
ports of 61 Oraflex-linked deaths in Brit- 
ain and eleven in the U.S. were under 
investigation. An internal FDA memo giv- 
en to the committee charged that in itsap- 
plication for approval of Oraflex in 1980, 
Lilly had seriously underreported the in- 
cidence of some negative side effects, such 
as failing to acknowledge 65 out of 173 
cases of nonfatal adverse reactions. (It did 
report them later.) The memo said that 
some of the firm’s reports to the FDA were 
“untrue or incomplete,” and that Lilly 
had no explanation for the incomplete re- 
porting. But not all the blame is attached 
to Lilly. The head of the FDA’s office of 
new-drug evaluation, Dr. Robert Temple, 
said that when Lilly later submitted re- 
ports that mentioned jaundice as a possi- 
ble side effect, the FDA was so swamped 
with paperwork that it overlooked the 
information, and physicians were not 
warned of that danger. 

The suspension of Oraflex in Britain, 
where it had been sold for the past two 





for the 30 million Americans who suffer | 
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FDA's Robert Temple testifies 


Swamped with paperwork. 











High Cost of Arthritis Relief 


Adverse side effects temporarily shelve a promising drug 





hen Eli Lilly & Co. introduced Ora- | years under the name Opren, took place 


after the Committee on Safety of Medi- 
cines, the equivalent of the FDA, reported 
that it had received notice of more than 
3,500 adverse reactions linked to the drug, 
including the 61 deaths, many of them as- 
sociated with liver, kidney or gastrointesti- 
nal damage. U.S. consumer groups con- 
tend that there was no way that Lilly could 
not have known about the 28 British 
deaths that occurred prior to the drug’s 
U.S. approval in April. Indeed, accounts of 
some deaths from liver disease, all among 
the elderly, were reported to the govern- 
ment in late 1981 and appeared in the Brit- 
ish Medical Journal in May. 
Not long afterward, Lilly 
sent out a letter to U.S. phy- 
sicians emphasizing that el- 
derly people with impaired 
kidney or liver functions 


recommended dosage of the 
drug. Last week a Lilly re- 
search vice president denied 
knowing about the British 
fatalities from liver disease 
until informed by the FDA in 
May. For his part, FDA 
Commissioner Hayes testi- 
fied that his agency did not 
learn of them earlier be- 
cause “we don’t have the 
wherewithal to solicit infor- 
mation from all countries 
where a drug is used.” 

Lilly, despite its voluntary withdraw- 
al of Oraflex, continues to defend the 
drug. Oraflex has had “demonstrable 
good results” on the 1.5 million patients 
who have taken it, Lilly maintains, and is 
“safe and effective when used as direct- 
ed.” In an earlier statement, Lilly took 
“vigorous exception to any implication 
that it has withheld data, maintained in- 
adequate records or failed to comply with 
the scientific requirements of the FDA.” 

With any powerful drug, there is al- 
ways a trade-off between the primary, 
beneficial effect and the cost in deleteri- 
ous side effects: anticancer drugs kill 
healthy cells as well as malignant ones, 
and some drugs that relieve intense 
pain are highly addictive. A thorough 
review of the findings on Oraflex may 
show that given its benefits, the risks 
are as acceptable as those for other 
drugs in its class, including, significant- 
ly, aspirin. On the other hand, it may 
find that deliberate or inadvertent fail- 
ure by Lilly to provide necessary but 
damaging information about Oraflex, 
coupled with a sloppy performance by 
the FDA, allowed on the market a drug 
whose risks were too high. a 





should not be given the full | 
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Everytime you turn on a 
tap in your home, 

contaminated, hard water 
may come pouring out. If 


re 

ry Your family's health 
suffers. 
Your home's plumbing 
is damaged. 

4 Your budget takes a 
beating. 


CALL RAINSOFT AT 
800-323-0741 FOR FREE 
LITERATURE ON YOUR 
WATER SITUATION. ASK 
FOR MRS. KNIGHT 

You'll learn how a 
RainSoft water treatment 
system can protect your 
family and save your 
hard-earned money — 
detergents, shampoo, 
clothing, plumbing, water 
heaters will last much 
longer. 

REMEMBER: THE PHONE 
CALL AND THE 
LITERATURE ARE FREE! 





*in Illinois 800-572-0444 


Just call or send in the 
coupon below. 
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RainSoft Water Conditioning Co. 
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Big Beer’s Titanic Brawl 


Anheuser-Busch and Miller slug it out over a $30 billion market 


or Americans by the millions, sum 

mer is that mellow and hazy season 

of beaches, baseball and, of course 
beer. Yet for the folks who brew the US.’s 
favorite grownup beverage, the summer 
of 1982 has been anything but serene 
American beermakers are engaged in the 
most ferocious free-for-all in their 357- 
year history. After years of steady expan- 
sion, two giant companies, Anheuser- 
Busch of St. Louis and Miller Brewing Co 
of Milwaukee, are locked in a struggle for 
dominance of the entire market, while 
smaller regional and local brewers are 
getting trampled underfoot. In the past 
five decades, the ranks of American brew 
ers have dwindled from 750 to a mere 45 
Says Emanuel Goldman, a beer-industry 
analyst for the Sanford C. Bernstein & Co 
investment firm of New York City: “The 


industry truly is in the final throes of 


consolidation 

In the fight to stay alive, smaller 
brewers have been racing to find merger 
partners, adding yet more turmoil to the 


churning industry. Pabst Brewing Co. of 


Milwaukee, once a leading brewer, has 
spent the past two months trying to merge 
with Olympia Brewing Co. of Washington 
State, while in the process having to fend 
off takeover attempts by the Wisconsin- 
based G. Heileman Brewing Co., as well 
as legal attacks by a dissident Pabst share- 
holder, Irwin Jacobs. Meanwhile, the 
Stroh Brewery Co. of Detroit, which ac- 
quired New York City’s F & M. Schaefer 
Co. in 1981, is still struggling to digest its 
latest takeover victim, the venerable Jos 
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Schlitz Brewing Co. of Milwaukee, which 
Stroh acquired for $497 million in June 

As the struggle intensifies, angry and 
anxious brewery bosses have discarded 
their easy, neighborhood-pub relations 
with competitors. Says Pabst President 
William F. Smith Jr.: “I think some of the 
camaraderie that existed ten years ago has 
changed. We've put on boxing gloves.’ 
Smith has hung a sign on his office wall 
that reads: SHOW ME A GOOD LOSER AND 
I LL SHOW YOU A LOSER. Miller Chairman 
John A. Murphy has been known to take 
satisfaction out of wiping his feet on an of- 
fice rug bearing the familiar eagle logo of 
Anheuser-Busch. Over at Anheuser- 
Busch, Chairman August Busch III has 
reportedly disparaged Miller's parent 
company, Philip Morris Inc. of New York 
City, by making derogatory remarks 
about “tobacco people” and lecturing his 
executives on the effects of smoking 

Big companies are winning their beer 
battles because making and marketing 
the amber drink has become an enor- 
mously expensive enterprise. The most ef- 
ficient way to brew beer is in huge modern 
breweries that can cost $250 million or 
more to construct and many millions of 
dollars more to operate. The best way to 
market the resulting product is by setting 
up a national advertising drive and an ef- 
ficient, but costly nationwide distribution 
network 

Once a brand is established and costs 
are met, each extra six-pack means more 
profits. Two weeks ago, Anheuser-Busch 
reported six-month profit gains of 24% 





Wustration for TIME by Michael C. Witte 


over 1981 levels while selling only 10% 
more beer. That showed just how large 
profits can be once a firm is able to swal- 
low the huge cost of launching a national 
product. As one beer executive points out 
the drink’s ingredients cost less than the 
bottle or can that it comes in and the ad- 
verlising that is used to sell it 

The key to success in the industry is 
savvy marketing. Though beer drinkers 
like to boast of the distinctive flavor of 
their chosen brands, the truth is, as Don- 
ald Rice, an analyst with the investment 
firm of Blunt Ellis & Loewi points out, the 
products really do not differ from one an- 
other all that much in taste or ingredients 
Most breweries focus mainly on the same 
group of customers, that 20% of Ameri- 
can beer drinkers who consume eight out 
of every ten cans sold. These prime cus- 
tomers are both white- and blue-collar 
workingmen between the ages of 21 and 
40, many of whom drink several cans a 
day, the prototypical Joe Six-Pack 


brewer, the best 
way to reach these customers is 
through sporting events. In that 
contest, Anheuser-Busch appears to be 
the biggest spender. On radio, the compa- 
ny sponsors 20 of the 26 major league 
baseball teams, 14 of the 28 pro-football 
teams, 18 of the 23 basketball teams and | 
twelve of 21 hockey teams. After all those 
outlays, there is still money for promoting 
racquetball, running, touch football, fish- 
ing, drag racing, softball, horse racing, 
soccer, rodeos and bowling. Busch also 


or nearly every 
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spends millions on the teams themselves. | used the same successful technique to de- 


It owns the St. Louis Cardinals baseball 
team, paid $10 million to become the offi- 
cial beer of the 1984 Olympics and sup- 
ports the U.S. Davis Cup team. 

Busch’s advertising clout has paid off. 
The company has been the No. | brewery 
for 25 years. Over the past decade, sales 
have soared 124%, from 24.3 million bbl. 
of beer in 1971 to 54.5 million bbl. last 
year. The firm’s Budweiser brand is the 
largest-selling premium-priced beer in 
the US., with a typical retail price of 
$2.40 a six-pack, while Michelob, the 
company’s “super-premium” offering, at 
about $2.90 a six-pack, leads that market 
segment as well. 

If Anheuser-Busch has traditionally 
dominated the industry through its sheer 
size and muscle, Miller Brewing Co. has 
emerged as a hard-charging No. 2. Its tac- 
tics: canny marketing and nimble product 
development. Miller owner Philip Morris 
used rough-and-ready cowboy imagery 
during the 1950s and 1960s to propel its 
Marlboro brand to the lead in US. ciga- 
rette sales. Since it took over Miller in 
1970, Philip Morris has used the same im- 
age-conscious advertising to pro- 
mote beer. The master marketeers 
down-played the old Miller High 


, 
Life slogan, “the champagne of BREWERS . 
bottled beers,” and created a new a eoeet = 
image th h “Miller time” tele- are of U.S. 
image throug iller time” tele ieaaetan 


vision commercials. These typi- 
cally feature young men who exer- 
cise mightily at such activities as 
felling trees or building highways 
and then cool off from their manly 
labors with golden lager. Says Jef- 
frey Weingarten, a vice president 
of Wall Street’s Goldman, Sachs & 
Co. investment banking firm: 
“Miller actually started the pro- 
cess of selling beer on the basis of 
image rather than price. People 
now drink a particular beer not 
because of what it costs but be- 
cause of what the brand says about 
them.” 

During the mid-1970s, Miller 
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velop a whole new product category, re- 
duced-calorie beer, and cash in on the na- 
tion's fitness craze. A typical commercial 
would feature a group of baseball or foot- 
ball players gathering in a neighborhood 
bar to argue over the merits of Miller Lite. 
The subtle message in the debates: that 
because the beer has one-third fewer calo- 
ries, rugged men can actually drink more 
of it at a single sitting. Throughout the in- 


dustry, light beer now accounts for 15% of | 


the barrels sold, and Miller has about 60% 
of the market. 


n reality, lower-calorie beer boils 

down to less brew for the money. 

Not only do most light brands carry 
premium-brand prices, they contain less 
grain and more water. In spite of the di- 
lution, such beers are not all that much 
lower in calorie content than normal 
beers. Observes newspaper Beer Colum- 
nist Steve Byers of the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal: “The calorie difference between a 
light beer and a premium beer is five 
potato chips. Why get a worse taste 
and flat beer for five potato chips?” 






1970 


122 million barrels 
consumed 


















In the struggle for a slice of the low- 


cal market, Anheuser-Busch has not 
fared so well. The company’s first two 
light beers, Natural Light and Michelob | 
Light, have proved only moderately popu- 
lar. Undeterred, the firm is spending 
some $50 million this year to launch yet a 
third reduced-calorie entry, Budweiser 
Light. Claims Anheuser-Busch President 
Dennis Long: “We are starting to see 
some chinks in Miller Lite’s armor.” 
With Anheuser-Busch and Miller 





| now controlling more than half the total 


USS. beer market, life has become precari- 
ous for smaller competitors. Schlitz, a 
strong No. 2 ten years ago, slumped to a 
weak third after tampering with its brew- 
ing formula in the early 1970s. The com- 
pany used cheaper ingredients and a fast- 
er brewing cycle to boost production. As 
drinkers tasted the difference, sales of the 
Schlitz brand plunged, from an estimated 
17.4 million bbl. in 1975 to 6.2 million bbl. 
last year. Though the original beer recipe 
has now been largely restored, the dam- 
age has been done. 

Schlitz’s decline made it an easy tar- 
get for takeover this summer by the much 
smaller Stroh, Detroit’s family- 
owned regional brewery. In an au- 
dacious move to go national, Stroh 
borrowed $340 million, five times 
its net worth, to buy Schlitz. 
Chairman Peter Stroh, the great- 
grandson of the firm’s founder, 
saw the acquisition as a defense 
against the growing power of 
Busch and Miller. Says he: “Ex- 
panding was immensely impor- 
tant to our survival.” 

Like Schlitz, Pabst Brewing 
Co. has fallen on hard times. In 
1959 the nearly bankrupt brewery 
decided to cut the price of Pabst 
Blue Ribbon to attract more cus- 
tomers. The strategy produced 
quick sales but eventually under- 
mined Pabst’s image. Between 
1976 and 1981, sales of Pabst 
“. Blue Ribbon dropped from about 
Y 16 million bbl. to 9.6 million. 
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Pabst is gradually pushing the price of its 
Blue Ribbon brand back up again in an 
effort to restore its status as a premium 
beer. For now, though, the company’s 
hopes for stronger sales rest chiefly with 
its own new entrant into the low-cal 
sweepstakes, Jacob Best Premium Light, 
and its popular West Coast superpre- 
mium brand, Henry Weinhard Private 
Reserve 

For the Adolph Coors Co. of Golden, 
Colo., everything seemed to be going right 
in the early 1970s. Though it was a region- 
al beer produced in a single brewery, 
Coors won a kind of trendy following 
among everyone from college kids to 
Henry Kissinger and was carted in suit- 


ample after a full meal.” 
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re er ae 


cases and backpacks across the US. An- 
nual sales gains averaging 10% carried 
Coors to fourth place among brewers na- 


| tionwide, but in 1977 disaster struck. The 


A Matter of Taste 


F ew loyalties are stronger than those that bind beer drinkers to their brews. But 
beyond the artful packaging and the image-stroking advertising, is there real- 
ly any significant difference between the various brands of American beer? 

Most experts answer no. The major U.S. brews all look and taste pretty much 
alike because, by and large, that is the way most American drinkers prefer them. 
They like smooth-tasting, relatively bland suds as eorxty with, say, the heavy 
and bitter Germanic brews from which 
American beer descended. The result is a 
standardized American “taste” that varies 
little from beer to beer. Says a Boston beer 
consultant, Joseph Owades, of the two lead- 
ing brands, Budweiser and Miller High Life: 
“They are both beautiful women, but one is a 
blond and one is a brunette. Under the right 
conditions I can recognize them blindfolded, 
but only when I am in my prime, not for ex- 


To make their beers even smoother and 
easier to swallow, many American brewers 
have been skimping on the use of hops, a pe- 
rennial vine of the mulberry family. Hops are | 
used to give beer its distinctive and some- 
times bitter flavor, and during the past ten | 
years U.S. brewers have cut back by about 
15% on the ingredient in nearly all their 
brands. Explains Leo Bernstein, vice presi- 
dent and director of laboratories for Schwarz 


brewery was hit by a long and costly 
strike. The firm’s poor labor-manage- 
ment relations brought on both bad pub- 
licity and a union boycott of Coors prod- 
ucts. Today the company has slipped to a 
distant sixth place in beer sales 
Belatedly, Coors has geared up to es- 
tablish national distribution by building a 
second brewery near Elkton, Va., but slow 
sales have forced the plans to be shelved 
for the time being. More immediately, the 
brewer has begun advertising heavily, and 
is in the process of adding a new super- 
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Bernstein in his testing laboratory 


Services International, a Connecticut con- 

sulting firm that works with breweries around the world: “Lighter beer was a 
marketing decision when American brewers wanted to enlarge the market by 
making a beer you could drink a lot of. With German beers, you can’t drink so 
much or the bitterness will make your mouth go numb.” 

Another reason for the striking similarity of U.S. beers is that brewers hire 
consultants like the Vienna-born Bernstein to ensure that their products taste the 
same wherever they are made. To help them, Bernstein’s 101-year-old firm not 
only offers expert advice but provides a full-service line of beer-brewing aids that 
range from water-treatment salts to about 40 varieties of yeast. 

Schwarz Services also fields panels of taste testers who sample beer from store 


shelves and report their findings to a client's management. The trained tasters 
must first prove themselves by passing a barrage of tests that include sipping dif- 
ferent quinine solutions and ranking them by strength. 

Ultimately, of course, it is the consumer's taste that counts, and after two or 
three refills even the most discriminating elbow-bender may grow a little fud- 
died. A 1978 report to the Federal Trade Commission concludes that a person’s 
ability to tell one brew from another probably * ‘declines drastically as the quanti- 
ty of beer consumed per sitting increases.” In short, it is the first few sips that 
make the difference, since the more a beer drinker guzzles the less he seems to 
know what brand he is imbibing. 








| called the finest beer brewed in America; | 








| 
4 
premium brand, Herman Joseph's 1868. 
Insists Company President Joseph Coors: 
“We will fight tooth and nail to improve 
our market, and we're going to survive.” 
Among the handful of regional brew- 
ers actually to have prospered in recent 
years is G. Heileman Brewing Co. of La 
Crosse, Wis. The company jumped from 
15th to fourth in the industry during the 
past decade by buying up old regional 
brands like Grain Belt, Rainier and Black 
Label, and running them more efficiently 
than had their previous owners. So far, the 
brewer's attempt to expand nationally by 
taking over Pabst has been stymied by the 
Milwaukee firm’s defensive maneuvers to 
fend off acquisition. Moreover, the Justice 
Department has threatened antitrust ac- 
tion against the takeover because both 
Heileman and Pabst already have sizable 
shares of the Midwest beer market 
While regional beermakers struggle 
for national status, they have created an 
opening for tiny so-called boutique brew- 
eries. Last year seven of the nation’s ten 
smallest boosted their sales. Too insignifi- 
cant to get pushed around much by bigger 
brands, they concentrate on developing 
products with a unique taste and appeal 
Among the best: Stevens Point Brewery of 
Stevens Point, Wis., which makes what a 
tasting panel assembled by Chicago 
Newspaper Columnist Mike Royko 


Leinenkugel of Chippewa Falls, Wis., | 
which has been operated by the Leinen- 
kugel family for 115 years; and Geyer 
Bros. of Frankenmuth, Mich., which last 
year turned a profit by brewing and sell- 
ing a mere 4,500 bbl. of beer 


erhaps the most glamorous small 
brewer is Anchor Brewing Co. of 
San Francisco, which was saved 


from bankruptcy in 1965 by Frederick 
Maytag, the great-grandson of the wash- 
ing machine company founder. Maytag 
has developed a national following for his 
Anchor Steam Beer even though only 
25,000 bbl. of the brew were produced last | 


| year. The beer, now available in 19 states, 


| Americana 


including Massachusetts and Georgia, is 
much praised by savants for its distinc- 
tively European taste, which imparts a 
somewhat heavier bouquet than is com- 
mon among American brands 

Though some local and boutique 
brewers may continue to do well, the 
shakeout among larger beer companies 
will inevitably mean fewer and fewer 
choices for consumers. That is something | 
that no beer lover can welcome. These 
days, when the bartender asks, “What'll 
you have?” the options seldom if ever | 
seem to include such familiar names as | 
Rheingold, Knickerbocker, Hamm’s and | 
Falstaff. Thus as the industry grows more | 
and more concentrated, with fewer com- 
panies ruling more of the market, bits of 
itself will continue to 
disappear. By Alexander L. Taylor ill. Re- 
ported by Stephen Koepp/New York and Paul A. 
Witteman/Milwaukee 
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[ Wall Street Merry-Go-Round | 





N ormally, summer on Wall Street 
brings a rise in the price of stocks and 
bonds. But this year has been different, 
leaving brokers and analysts totally befud- 
dled as to whether the stock market might 
at any minute begin climbing to new highs 
or slumping to new lows. Last week the 
rattled and schizoid market seemed to be 
trying to do both. It was a nerve-testing 
five days of reversals and price 
swings that first stirred and then 
frustrated investor hopes for the 
market’s much anticipated sum- 
mertime rebound. 

For months, market analysts 
have been insisting that a con- 
vincing break on interest rates is 
all that investors need to begin 
snapping up stock at the virtual 
fire-sale prices that have pre- 
vailed since last winter. Thus, 
when easier money from the 
Federal Reserve allowed big 
commercial banks to begin cut- 
ting their prime lending rate toa 
flat 15% the previous Friday, 
brokers came to work on Mon- 
day expecting buy orders aplen- 
ty. They were not disappointed. 
By day's end, the widely 
watched Dow Jones industrial 
average of 30 of the nation’s 
leading corporations had racked up a 
13.51 gain, to 822, its biggest one-day rise 
since June 23. 

But jubilation did not last long. 
Though interest rates continued to ease 
fractionally lower, the short-lived rally 
fizzled, and by Wednesday the Dow in- 
dustrials had sagged back nearly to their 
Monday-morning starting point. The U- 
turn decline of 12.94 marked the steepest 
drop since Feb. 22. Worse still, by week’s 
end the drooping 30-stock average had 











A nerve-jangling week spins investors around in circles 


declined even further, plunging another 
11% points on Friday to close at 784.34, 
the lowest since April 1980. 

On one point nearly everyone agreed: 
the chaotic trading and uncertainty were 
directly traceable to Washington's ongo- 
ing failure to slash the runaway federal 
deficits that triggered crippling interest 
rates in the first place. Administration of- 





ficials conceded last week that next year’s 
budget shortfall will be closer to $140 bil- 
lion than to the $115 billion gap they fore- 
saw just two weeks ago. The Government 
will have to borrow at least $100 billion in 
fresh cash during the rest of 1982, and 
must raise $35 billion of that by the end of 
September. Says Irwin Kellner, chief 
economist of Manufacturers Hanover 
Trust Co. in New York City: “If you want 
higher interest rates, just wait a few days. 
They'll come along very soon.” 


Continental’s Mea Culpa 
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The bank’s loan-portfolio revelations were made first to 
analysts in New York and a day later to editors in Chicago, 
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Wall Street’s gloomiest forecasters ar- | 


gue that sky-high borrowing costs are lit- 
erally ruining the business environment 
for American industry. Says Raymond 
Dalio of Bridgewater Associates, a Wil- 
ton, Conn., economic forecasting firm: “I 
think we'll see a repeat of the Crash of 
1929. The only way we can avoid a further 
acceleration of failures is to get a substan- 
tial break in interest rates accompanied 
by a sharp increase in economic activity. 
That has not happened, and that is why I 
believe we are already in the early Stages 
of a depression.” Dalio expects the Dow 
to drop to around 600 before the 
end of the year. 

In spite of tentative signs 
that the recession is beginning to 
bottom out, the climate for busi- 
ness continues to deteriorate. 
| Last week, for example, the La- 
bor Department reported that 
the unemployment rate had 
reached 9.8% of the labor force 
in July, the highest level since 
1941. Nearly 500 enterprises 
now shut their doors every week, 
the heaviest corporate failure 
toll since the early '30s. 


Ex the most conservative 
forecasters are clearly rat- 
tled by the grim climate for in- 
vestors. They are particularly 
worried by the stubborn refusal 
of borrowing costs to drop more 
than a few percentage points. 
Although a 15% prime is the lowest since 
November 1980, it is still extremely high 
by traditional standards and far above 
the single-digit rates that prevailed into 
the late 1970s. Says Economist Paul 


Wexler of the Bank of New York: “The | 


financial underpinnings of American in- 
dustry have weakened to the point where 
a major unexpected bankruptcy is now a 
real risk.” 

Towering interest rates also worry 
Robert Farrell, the highly regarded chief 
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Pan Am 
IntroducesWorldPass. 
The Richest uent Iraveler 


Program In The World. 





The 


Ultimate 


Bonus. 
30 Days Unlimited 


First Class Travel 


For Two here 
Pan Am Flies. 


Most airlines reward their fre- 
uent travelers with free trips to 
the same cities they travel to on 
business. Not so with WorldPass”" 
Pan Am’s Frequent Traveler 
Program rewards include destina- 
tions you possibly 


10,000 mile level with an upgrade 
in class of service. And the re- 
wards grow with your mileage. 
For example, 
at 50,000 miles 
your reward is a 
free First Class 
ticket to any- 
where we fly in 
North America. 
Or a free Clipper® 
Class ticket to se- 
lected European 
cities. And at 
175,000 miles, 
there’s the ulti- 
mate reward: 30 days of unlim- 
ited First Class travel for two 
anywhere Pan Am flies? 


The Things That Make 
WorldPass Richer. 


With Pan Am’s WorldPass 
your mileage 





haven't visited before. 
at a aa London, 


few. As well as every 
city we serve through- 
out the United States, 


en. 


You Earn 
Sydney, to name just a WorldPass Miles 
You Fly 


InThe US. 


credit can add up 
more quickly be- 
cause you earn 
more on Pan Am 
international 
flights than you 


including San Juan Fu rope do on other 
and Honolulu. ° airlines. 
As a WorldPass Latin America. In addition to 


participant, you accu- 

mulate mileage credit 

every time you fly 

Pan Am. To anywhere 

Pan Am flies. 
WorldPass re- 


The Far East. 
ca. 
The Pacific. 


On Pan Am. 


WorldPass free 
travel, Pan Am’s 
Frequent Traveler 
Program offers 
other special re- 
wards: use of the 
First Class 








wards begin at the 





Lounges at New York’s Kennedy 
and San Francisco's International 
Airports. A special Airport 
Check-in 
Counter. Fre- 
quent Traveler 
Baggage Tags. 
And Pan Am’s 
Frequent Traveler 
Newsletter to 
keep you up to 
date on 
WorldPass bo- 
nuses, plus extra 
travel bonuses 
that will be an- 
nounced throughout the year. 


The Riches Of 
WorldPass Are For 
Every Frequent 
Traveler. 


Pan Am’s FT Program offers 
riches to frequent travelers that 
other airlines can’t. 

Because it’s been designed to 
uniquely reward the experienced 
frequent traveler, there is an an- 
nual membership fee of $25. A 
fee that more than pays for itself 
with your first bonus. A fee that 
is refundable in full if your travel 
bonus rewards remain 
unclaimed. 










Enroll Before Sept. 15 
And Get A 25% Discount _ 
Or An Upgrade In The U.S* 


£ ated 


} The Airline That Was First 
To Offer You The World 

i Is Still The Only U.S. Airline 
To Offer You The World 





The Details Of 
WorldPass. 


Government restrictions al- 
low us to offer WorldPass only to 
Frequent Travelers who have a 
mailing address in the United 
States or Canada. 

To apply, simply complete 
the coupon and return it to 
Pan Am. 

Applications are also available 
at any Pan Am Office. Or from 
your Travel Agent, who has 
complete details. 

You'll receive your FT Mem- 
bership Card with your personal 
WorldPass number, 
along with your per- 
sonalized WorldPass 


Pan Am. You 


*International destinations subject to local governments’ approval 





coupons. Present one coupon at 
check-in for each Pan Am flight, 
and we'll take care of the rest. 

Every month you'll receive a 
complete statement of the miles 
that have been credited to your 
WorldPass Account. 


You Can Begin To 
Enjoy The Riches Of 
FT WorldPass Today, 
Call Toll Free, 

FT WorldPass is available +800-554-6000. 


through December 31, 1983. (In Georgia, call 1-800-282-0024.) 
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market analyst for Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Smith Co., the nation’s largest 
investment and brokerage concern. Far- 
rell stresses technical analysis of market 
trends in his forecasts and is currently 
warning clients that stock prices may con- 
tinue sliding until at least autumn. Says 
he: “The U.S. economy is weaker than it’s 
been in any cycle of the postwar period.” 

By contrast, Wall Street’s optimists 
continue to stress the positive influence 
that easing interest rates are bound even- 
tually to have on the economy and thus on 
stock prices. They look for lower rates to 
draw some of the approximately $215 bil- 
lion now in money-market mutual funds 
back into the stock market. Jack Leyle- 
gian, who operates his own San Francis- 
co-based money-management firm, ex- 
pects that cash to “explode like a 
dynamite keg” into higher stock prices. 

Other bullish forecasters agree. Says 
Susan Berge of the Rhode Island forecast- 
ing firm of Anthony Tucker & R.L. Day 
Inc. 
that a rally should get under way soon and 
take the Dow to a new alltime high above 
the 1,051 it reached in 1973.” Barton 
Biggs, chief market strategist for the New 
York City firm of Morgan Stanley & Co., 
offers an equally enthusiastic forecast. 
Says he: “There’s a good chance that by 
the end of the year the Dow will be selling 
at its book value, which is well above the 
1,000 threshold.” 





minority of experts offers yet a 

third and even more surprising view 
of the impact that falling interest rates 
could have on the stock market. One such 
is Howard Stein, chairman of the giant 
Dreyfus Corp., which manages more than 
$12 billion in investment funds. Stein takes 
the view that lower borrowing costs may 
actually hurt stocks because investors will 
dump them to switch into bonds, which 
have been selling at enormous discounts in 
recent years and stand to rise dramatically 
in value as interest rates decline. 

Many well-heeled investors are al- 
ready moving in that direction. Institu- 
tions pumped $13 billion into the bond 
market during the first quarter of 1982, or 
more than $1 billion beyond their invest- 
ment during all of 1978. 

Any triumph of bonds over stocks, 


ing analysts warn that it is never wise to 
write off stocks, because they always seem 
to have a way of bouncing back. Merrill 
Lynch’s Farrell, for one, believes that the 
Dow may rise to around 1,200 by 1984, 
and that stocks could become attractive to 
a wide range of investors once again later 
in the decade. Many people may under- 
standably find that a little long to wait, 
but the message of 1982’s sputtering sum- 
| mer stock market is that only a steady and 
sustained decline in interest rates will re- 
kindle investor enthusiasm. The key to 
that, alas, lies not on Wall Street but in 
| Washington. —By John Greenwald. Reported 





“Our market-trend indicators say | 


however, would be only temporary. Lead- | 
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Holiday Condos 





| Problems for time sharing 


ox week in a luxury vacation retreat 
each year for the rest of your life for 
just $8,000, plus a small annual mainte- 
nance fee. That is the appeal of time- 
sharing ownership, the hottest and most 
controversial part of the depressed resi- 
dential real estate business. New housing 
starts are at their lowest point since 
World War II, but during the past seven 
years the time-share business has explod- 
ed from $50 million to $1.3 billion in an- 
nual sales. 

Time sharing allows people to beat the 
high cost of vacations in $100-a-night re- 
sort hotels. Instead, they pay anywhere 
from $3,000 to $15,000 to buy rights to a 


Claude Pepper of Florida, whose House 
Select Committee on Aging has been 
holding hearings related to abuses in the 
industry: “Many of these offerings are le- 
gitimate. But a high percentage of them 
turn out to be frauds.” 

Once they become part-time owners, 
people sometimes find that their dreams 
turn into nightmares. During a year, doz- 
ens of families can wind up occupying a 
unit, with some stealing the linen or per- 
haps wrecking the living-room sofa and 
thereby adding to upkeep costs. Says Bar- 
ney Logan, a condo dweller in Honolulu, 
whose 47-unit building now includes about 
a dozen time-share apartments: “When 
we first came here, nothing was said about 
time sharing. Then the flood started. 
There was overuse of utilities, mainte- 
nance costs went up, and sometimes you 
couldn’t even get an elevator, there were so 





many people in the building.” 





Salesman showing time-share shoppers available vacation dates at Commodore Beach Club 





An infant industry of exploding popularity, but one with pitfalls aplenty for the unwary. 


week or perhaps as much as a month each 
year in a villa, bungalow or apartment. 
Typical of such deals is the package of- 
fered by the newly built Snug Harbor Ma- 
rina Village in Fort Myers Beach, Fla 
Snug Harbor charges a moderate $2,500 
to $6,000 a week for two bedrooms and two 
baths, plus the use of a village-owned fleet 
of 22-ft. to 25-ft. cabin cruisers docked out- 
side. About 100 miles to the north in Ma- 
deira Beach, Fla., another attractive time 
share, the 46-unit Commodore Beach 
Club, has been in operation since January 
1981, and is already 95% sold out. 

Yet as the popularity of time shares 
has increased, so too have the booming 
new industry’s headaches. High-pressure 
salesmen have flocked in, bringing with 
them direct-mail promotions that lure un- 
suspecting customers to distant resorts 
with promises of expensive-sounding 
sweepstakes gifts. Then the customers 
are cajoled into buying time-share condos 


Some time-share management com- 


hapless owners helpless. In picturesque 
Estes Park, Colo., the historic Stanley Ho- 
tel was converted into a time-share condo 
project, and more than 2,000 units were 
sold for $5.5 million. In 1979 James Quin- 
cy, a Colorado real estate promoter, 
stepped in and bought the company. The 
project went bankrupt in 1980, leaving 
the building effectively unmanaged until 





2% months ago, when it reopened under 


new management. 

In an effort to spur protective legisla- 
tion for time-share consumers, the Na- 
tional TimeSharing Council Board of 
Governors will meet this week in Orlan- 
do, Fla., to adopt a tougher “model act” 
for state governments without such laws 
| Though time sharing can be an inexpen- 


sive vacation alternative, it also quite 
plainly remains for now an investment 
that requires careful planning and close 
a 
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panies have gone bankrupt, leaving the | 





by Frederick Ungeheuer/New York at high interest rates. Says Democrat 


investigation 
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A New Guru 


Reagan picks a top economist 





Tc job has been among the most try- 
ing and thankless in the Reagan Ad- 
ministration. Almost from Inauguration 
Day, the chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, the President’s top eco- 
nomic policy counselor, has had to medi- 
ate between feuding factions from the 
Treasury Department and the Office of 
Management and Budget in a frustrating 
effort to help chart a coherent and consis- 
tent economic course. Meanwhile, he has 
been under pressure from the White 
House to produce economic forecasts that 
offer hope for the ultimate success of Rea- 
ganomics. When Murray Weidenbaum 
resigned the post three weeks ago to re- 
turn to teaching, his sudden departure 
and disavowal of the Government's latest 
optimistic projections reinforced fears 
that the Administration’s economic poli- 
cy is rudderless and foundering. 

Last week, however, President Rea- 
gan persuaded an economist with both 
Stature and credibility to come on board 
as Weidenbaum’s successor. His choice: 
Martin Feldstein, 42, professor of eco- 
nomics at Harvard University and presi- 
dent of the prestigious National Bureau of 
Economic Research in Cambridge, Mass. 

Feldstein, a member of TIME’s Board 
of Economists, is a conservative who 
shares the President's conviction that ex- 
cessive government spending and regula- 
tion, along with burdensome taxation, 
have discouraged capital formation and 


| ness. More important, Feldstein, who 
earned his doctorate at Oxford Universi- 
ty, is a respected scholar known for back- 
ing his views not with rhetoric alone, but 
with careful research and painstaking sta- 
tistical studies as well. In 1977 he won the 
John Bates Clark Medal, awarded every 
two years to the most distinguished 
American economist aged 40 or under. 

A reserved, balding man, Feldstein 
has quietly voiced strong opinions that 
seem to belie his gentle manner. He has 
argued that the food-stamp program has 
increased the ranks of those dependent on 
government aid, that Medicare and Med- 
icaid have led to overuse of hospitals and 
an explosion of medical costs, and that 
generous Social Security benefits have un- 
dermined Americans’ incentive to save 
for their old age. Feldstein will be an ar- 
ticulate ally for Budget Chief David 
Stockman in trying to convince Congress 
that the growth of these social programs 
should be slowed. 

While Feldstein has in general 
staunchly supported the President’s drive 
to reduce federal taxes, he has also ex- 
pressed fears that the Administration and 
Congress are letting the budget deficit run 
out of control. On several occasions, he 
has suggested that the third installment of 
Reagan’s personal income tax cut, a 10% 

reduction due next July, be postponed to 
| bring the budget closer to balance. In 





sapped the productive energy of U.S. busi- | 








meetings last week with Reagan’s top 
aides, Feldstein insisted that he would 
Stick to this position in White House de- 
liberations, despite the President’s firm 
opposition to any changes in his tax cut. 

One of Feldstein’s weaknesses is his 
lack of experience in economic forecast- 
ing. He has always shied away from try- 
ing to predict the short-term swings of the 
volatile U.S. economy. As chief economic 
adviser, he will face the formidable task of 
restoring confidence in the Government’s 
semiannual forecasts, which have consis- 
tently underestimated the staying power 
of high interest rates and the severity of 
the current recession. 

Feldstein has never hesitated to as- 
sign blame for America’s economic woes. 
Says he: “The Government’s mismanage- 
ment of monetary and fiscal policy has 
contributed to the instability of economic 
output and to the rapid rise in inflation.” 
He now will have a chance to help change 
that dismal performance. Rn 
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Harvard Professor Martin Feldstein 


Bags or Belts 


Automakers get the word 





8 pears of the much suffering US. 
auto industry has all along been a 
cherished goal of the Reagan Administra- 
tion, which has vigorously attacked gov- 
ernmental bureaucrats and their safety 
standards as being major contributors to 
Detroit’s maladies. But the Administra- 
tion’s ongoing effort to end what automen 
as well regard as officious federal med- 
dling received a serious setback last week. 
That occurred when a federal appeals 
court in Washington ordered the Nation- 
al Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
to reinstate a regulation requiring auto- 


— earlier on the industry. Now the | 








makers to install air bags or automatic, 
self-buckling seat belts in their 1984- 
model cars. 

The judicial ruling reversed a 1981 
Administration move that rescinded a so- 
called passive-restraint requirement im- 


whole debate over the usefulness of air 
bags and self-buckling seat belts seems 
ready to flare back to life again. 

The rule in question, issued in 1977 by 
the NHTSA under the Carter Administra- 
tion, required the installation of automat- 
ic crash-protection gear Starting with 
large- and medium-size automobiles as of 
this autumn. Not long after Ronald Rea- 
gan took office, NHTSA Administrator 
Raymond Peck postponed that deadline 
for a year, claiming that the Government 
needed more time to study the regulation. 
In addition, the agency was concerned 
about the auto industry's deepening fi- 
nancial troubles and was eager to help 
give automakers at least some relief from 
the added design and manufacturing 
costs that would have resulted from in- 
Stalling the restraints. Last October, after 
further consideration, Peck scrapped the 
rule entirely on the grounds that it failed 
to meet a legal criterion that safety stan- 
dards be “reasonable, practicable and 
appropriate.” 

The move was promptly attacked bya 
coalition of outraged insurance compa- 
nies and various consumer groups, which 
petitioned the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington to overturn the action taken 
by Peck and the NHTSA. The coalition told 
the court that passive restraints could 
save some 9,000 lives a year on the na- 
tion’s roads and highways. 

In June a three-judge panel ruled that 
the Government had acted “arbitrarily 
and capriciously” in repealing the regula- 
tion and gave the safety agency 30 days in 
which to substantiate its actions. When 
Peck failed to satisfy the court, it overruled 
the agency and ordered the enforcement 
of the passive-restraint rule to proceed. 

In Detroit reaction among automak- 
ers ranged from cautious silence by Gen- 
eral Motors to the assertion by a Chrysler 
Corp. official that there is “absolutely no 
way” in which the firm can equip its cars 
with the devices by 1983. Some automen 
complain as well that they have been 
caught in a pointless “protect against 
self”. syndrome, in which hundreds of 
millions of dollars may now have to be 
spent redesigning, retooling and testing to 
equip their cars with seat belts and air 
bags that drivers do not particularly want 
in the first place. Says Roger Maugh, di- | 
rector of auto safety for Ford: “We still 
feel that the best and most effective strat- 
egy is to get motorists to buckle up using 
the factory-installed seat belts for 
which they have already spent more than 
$14 billion over the years. When used, 
these belts provide overall safety as good 
as any passive device.” 

The NHTSA has until Oct. 1 to say 
whether automakers will be able to meet 
the September 1983 deadline. Meanwhile 
the agency is free to issue a new set of auto- 
safety standards, subject to court review. 
The Other choices open to overturn the ap- 
peals-court ruling are to seek congressio- 
nal legislation that would repeal the regu- 
lation and, more likely, to take the case to | 








the U.S. Supreme Court. a 
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Excavation site of the Great Temple in downtown Mexico City with cathedral in background 


Science — 





Poetry, Serpents and Sacrifice 


A long-forgotten Aztec temple is unearthed in Mexico City 


or almost two centuries, the Aztecs 

dominated central Mexico. Striking 
out from their capital, México-Tenoch- 
tian, site of present-day Mexico City, 
their soldiers waged war with the efficien- 
cy of Roman legions. Decked in feathery 
plumage to simulate serpents and other 
fearsome creatures, they terrorized their 
neighbors, bringing back captives and ex- 
acting tribute of food, blankets, precious 
metals and cacao beans (for use as mon- 
ey). In a bloody annual ritual 
known as the Raising of Ban- 
ners, they appeased their chief 
deity Huitzilopochtli, the war 
god, by killing their prisoners 
as well as slaves especially pur- 
chased for sacrifice by Aztec 
merchants. In one recorded 
debauch, some 20,000 victims 
were allegedly delivered to the 
god. Without such human of- 
ferings, the Aztecs were con- 
vinced, the world would end 

When Cortés and his fellow 
conquistadors first glimpsed 
Tenochtitlan, they had every 
reason to be astonished. Built 
on an island in Lake Texcoco, 
it was a thriving metropolis 
with a population of perhaps 
200,000, larger than any Euro- 
pean city at the time, It was di- 
vided into quadrants, each 
symbolizing a corner of the 
world. In the center of this cos- 
mos was a complex of temples, 
the heart and soul of Aztec life. 
The largest, some 15 stories 
| high, as tall as many European 
cathedrals, was a stepped pyr- 
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amid topped by two shrines—one dedi- 
cated to the rain god Tlaloc, the other 
to Huitzilopochtli. This Great Temple, 
or El Templo Mayor, as the Spaniards 
called it, was the site of human sacrifice 
Victims ascended the stairs, priests tore 
out their hearts and the eviscerated 
bodies were tossed back down. As part of 
the rite, the Aztecs consumed some of 
the flesh 

Now, after what some scholars regard 


Eduardo Matos Moctezuma and colleague examine Aztec figures 
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E! Templo Mayor (overlay) looms over its ruins 


as the most important dig in New World 
archaeology, this hub of Aztec civilization 
has again become the subject of intense 
interest. Excavating in the very heart of 
bustling Mexico City, archaeologists have 
succeeded not only in unearthing the bat- 
tered remains of the Great Temple but 
also in recovering some 6,000 objects: 
statues, wall carvings, pottery and jewelry 
as well as human and animal sacrificial 
remains. Some 100 choice examples from 
the dig have gone on exhibit at 
the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History in New York un- 
ul Oct. 6 

Many of the artifacts are 
little short of spectacular: ex- 
quisitely carved horned gods, 
plumed serpents, giant sea 
shells and grotesquely decorat- | 
ed skulls. Not only do they 
show the skill, imagination | 
and intellect of their Indian 
craftsmen, but, more impor- 
tant, they offer a revealing per- 
spective on Aztec life. For all 
their obsession with killing and 
conquest, the Aztecs (a name 
given them by 19th century 
writers from the word Aztlan, 
their mythic home in the 
north) were capable of build- 
ing aqueducts to bring fresh 
water to the capital, were 
skilled agriculturalists, wrote 
lyrical poetry, admired and 
preserved the artistry of earl- 
ier Mesoamerican civilizations 
and even kept a zoo. 

All of this came to an 
abrupt end in 1521 when the 
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conquistadors and their Indi- 
an allies conquered the Az- 
tecs. The Spaniards leveled 
the temple, destroyed much of 
the statuary and parceled out 
the land among themselves 
Though Cortés and other 
Spaniards—in particular, 
priest scholars—sent home 
vivid, sometimes exaggerated . ss 
| descriptions and drawings of - 
the Great Temple, it soon be- = 
| came little more than a fading 
| 


iy em c > 
memory. Over the ruins of the em: a aa 
Aztec capital, modern Mexi- 


co City began to grow. Above 
the sacred precincts rose such 
major buildings as the Na- 
tional Cathedral, the Nation- 
al Palace and the Supreme 
Court of Justice. Except for an 
occasional reminder of its 
presence with the discovery of 
a stray Aztec artifact, the 
Great Temple was virtually 
forgotten. Even its precise lo- 
cation was not known. 

The door on the Aztec 
past was opened quite acci- 
dentally before dawn on Feb 
21, 1978. While workers for 
the Mexico City Light and 
Power Co. were digging a 









Coyolxauhqui Stone, with torso of moon goddess, at foot of shrine 


2 tematic excavation of the old 
ztemple. During 4'/2 years 
= of methodical work under the 
direction of Archaeologist 

Eduardo Matos Moctezuma 

(no kin), the diggers uncov- 
ered all four of the Great 

Temple’s sides, discovering 

that it was a far more com- 
. plex structure than early 
P chronicles had suggested. Be- 
gun in 1325, it was construct- 
ed in successive stages, each 
~ Aztec Emperor making his 
own contribution by building 
a new temple on top of his 
predecessor's. So far the ar- 
chaeologists have sliced into 
seven major levels, plus sev- 
eral minor ones. The best- 
preserved is the second, com- 
pleted in 1390, a date derived 
from a plaque inscribed with 
carvings from the 52-year 
Aztec calendar. Even the 
bases of the shrines to Huitzi- 
lopochtli and Tlaloc remain 
intact, including a strikingly 
modern motif of parallel lines 
that may represent rain. By 
contrast, the large Coyol- 
xauhqui stone was made 
about a century later, during 





hole near the intersection of 
Argentina and Guatemala 
streets, they discovered an oval stone elev- 
en feet in diameter, covered with carvings. | 
Archaeologists quickly identified the relief | 
as a representation of an important Aztec 
myth. The central image on the stone was 
the dismembered torso of Huitzilopoch- 
tli’s evil sister, Coyolxauhqui. According 
to legend, she had plotted with her many 
brothers to kill their mother just as she was 
about to give birth to Huitzilopochtli. In- 
stead, Huitzilopochtli sprang 
from the womb fully grown 
and armed, decapitated his 
matricidal sister and chased 
off his brothers. Some anthro- 
pologists read the myth as a 
cosmic drama in which Huit- 
zilopochtli represents the sun, 
who must each day slay his 
sister (the moon) and disperse 
his brothers (the stars) in or- 





der to sustain his mother (the earth) 

The stone, in almost perfect condi- 
tion, created a sensation. A rumor spread 
through Mexico City that the workers had 
found the long-lost treasure of Mocte- 
zuma II, the ill-fated Aztec Emperor who 
was imprisoned by Cortés. But the find 
turned out to be even more important. 
Spurred by concerned archaeologists, the 
Mexican government authorized a sys- 





A polychrome eagle's head 
















Rain god Tlaloc on vessel 
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At the center of the cosmos, the heart and soul of a powerful empire 





Ceremonial stone standardbearer 









the reign of Moctezuma I, 
grandfather of Cortés’ victim. 
The uncovering of this major Aztec 


monument in the very center of their cap- | 


ital has stirred a wave of national pride 
among Mexicans. During the excavation 
Archaeologist Matos Moctezuma ap- 
peared so often on television he became 
something of a national celebrity. Col- 
leagues jokingly took to calling the regally 
bearded scholar Moctezuma III. The ex- 
cavation itself is scheduled to be opened 

to tourists later this year. 
_ Thanks to Matos Moctezuma 
2 and his diggers, it should take 
= visitors only a small leap of 
= the imagination to re-create, 


e the imposing edifice that 
mthe Aztecs erected to their 


0o1kaa— 


e at least in their mind’s eye, | 
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ANNOUNCING 
A NEW CONCEPT 
IN PICKUPS 


Ford's American-built 


combines high po with big- 


size room, ride and features. 


39 


SEATS THREE in the widest 
cab of any small pickup. Ranger 
rides you high, wide and 
handsome! 


Seat belts save 
lives. Buckle up! 
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Tee > 
Ranger XLT mode! shown 


TWIN-I-BEAM suspension. The 
only small truck with It. And it's 
computer-tuned for smooth ride. 
DOUBLE-WALL box sides 
mean dings on inside won't mar 
the outside. No import has it! 
1625-LBS. payload option. 
More than most compacts and 
many standard-size pickups. 
CHOICES include: 6- or 7-ft. 
box. 2.0L or 2.3L 4-cylinder truck 
engine. Trailer Towing Package. 
Auxiliary fuel tank. 


AMERICAS TRUCK. 
BUILT FORD TOUGH. 


mO)513) 
FORD DIVISION Gord 


_ SAVES LIKE THE SMALL ONES. 
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Computers 





Brutal Game of Survival 


A new Army program simulates the carnage of nuclear 
select group of 15 US. Army offi- | 





warfare 





ers, jets and helicopters, artillery pieces, 
chemical munitions and an arsenal of tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. A few typed com- 
mands to a VAX 11/780 minicomputer 
conjure up rivers, mountains and cities. 
Drawing on the resources of the Defense 
Mapping Agency, the machine can dis- 
play in full topographical detail any 15- 
$q.-mi. slice of the earth, from the Straits of 
Hormuz to the Falkland Islands, although 
the game is most often played on West 


A cers went to Livermore, Calif., last 
year to do what no one had done si nce Hi- 
roshima and Nagasaki: set off nuclear 
weapons in a battlefield situation. The ac- 
tion took place, TRON-like, entirely with- 
in the circuitry of a large research com- 
puter, but the officers Sitting in front of | 


the machine’s display screens were not 
just playing video games. They were in 
Lawrence Livermore National Laborato- | 
ry at the Pentagon’s request 
to test the world’s most pow- 
| erful combat simulator. The 
fate of the earth after the fall- 
out cleared is classified infor- 
mation, but it is no secret that 
the sophistication of the com- 
puter program that created 
the war game made a big hit 
with the brass. Says Lieut. 
| Colonel Robert Crissman of 
the Army’s Training and 
Doctrine Command: “It ex- 
ceeded our expectations.” 
The five-week session 
was the start of a $2.45 mil- 
lion Army project called Ja- 
nus, after the two-faced god 
that guarded Rome in war- 
time. Beginning next year, 
the U.S. Army War College 
in Carlisle, Pa., which trains 
high-ranking officers for top 
command positions, will use 
| a copy of the Janus program 
as a regular part of its ten- 
month curriculum. “Janus,” 
Says one of its Livermore ad- 
mirers, “is light-years ahead 
of any Atari game.” 
Conventional war games 
date back to the late 18th cen- 
tury, when they were labori- 
ously played with wooden 
blocks on colorfully painted 
boards. Today’s high-speed 
computers, with their prodi- 
gious memory banks and su- 
persmart silicon Processing chips, can 
paint realistic playing fields and speed the 
action up to nearly “real time.” While as- 
pects of the Janus program remain classi- 
fied, it could be described as a computer- 
age variation of the children’s sea game, 
Battleship. Janus, which is played on land, 
pits the U.S. against forces modeled after 
the Soviets’. Two teams of players divide 
into separate rooms in Livermore’s Com- 
bat Simulation Laboratory, Sitting at 
$100,000 battle stations jammed with the 
latest computer hardware, they slide plas- 
lic “pucks” across electronic graphics 
tablets to command the full paraphernalia 
| of modern war: tanks and personnel veal | 





German real estate near the 
Iron Curtain. 

A Janus computer war 
typically starts with a column 
of Soviet tanks (red symbols 
on the video screen) lumber- 
ing into sight and rolling 
through pastureland toward 
the town of Bad Hersfeld, 
some 120 miles east of Bonn. 
The tanks skirt green-shaded 
woods and head for the blue line of the 
Fulda River. The Livermore program- 
mers have lavished colorful detail on their 
simulation: as the action mounts, land 
mines explode in flashes of white, and he- 
licopter symbols appear over enemy out- 
posts. Artillery fire slashes across the 
screen like a laser sword. The flight time 
of the shells is preprogrammed to the mil- 
lisecond; even reloading is figured in. The 
computer, executing 2 million program- 
ming instructions per second, takes 20 
seconds to analyze the effects of a ten- 
kiloton blast. Towns are reduced to rub- 
ble. Forests erupt in flames, represented 
by flickering red dots. Temperature, hu- 
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Officer takes aim; a battlefield: blue and red 
tanks skirt green woods and violet mines; 
low rays show viewing range from blue 


| with; they affect the way fallout will blow 
and how fast a fireball will spread. “You 
get a real feeling for the dynamics and 
time pressures of combat,” says Lieut. 
Colonel Crissman, 

The Defense Department believes 
that the Janus program can train officers 
to think more clearly about the costs and 
benefits of battlefield strategies. As one re- 
tired officer puts it: “You don’t learn about 
these weapons on the rifle range.” Certain- 
ly participants learned some pointed les- 
sons at Livermore. One was the tendency 
of even veteran officers to “go nuke” indis- 
criminately. “If they were caught out of 
Position, they would try to retrieve the bat- 
Lssonarory tle with nuclear weapons,” 


| 





Blumenthal, a retired Army 
colonel working at the Cali- 
fornia weapons-research lab- 
oratory. One officer who let 


yond recovery reached into 
his megaton arsenal, picked 
the largest weapon and 


the Red Army had massed. 
The bomb detonated in a 
flash of orange. A growing 
white circle indicated that 
he had destroyed his Oppo- 
nent’s forces. But the weapon 
he chose was so powerful that 
it also wiped out his own 
troops. His only comment: a 
subdued “Holy smoke.” Says 
George Smith, one of the pro- 
gram’s designers: “The rapid- 
ity of casualties surprised 
them all.” 

The Army argues that 
such lessons are best learned 
well in advance of real-life combat situa- 
tions. “It’s a fantastic tool for training,” 
says Lieut. Colonel Robert Turner, a nu- 
clear-weapons specialist at the Pentagon. 
Others are not so sure. Jerome Wiesner, 
former president of the Massachusetts In- 
Stitute of Technology and sometime presi- 
dential science adviser, suggests that no 
amount of computer training will enable 
US. generals to prevent Europe from be- 
ing “turned into a big lake” if there is a nu- 
clear war on that continent. One young 
computer buff who recently used Janus 
found the experience extremely unset- 
tling: “It’s all so cold-blooded. I felt like I 
was looking into a coffin,” 

Says M.L.T. Sociology Professor Sher- 
ry Turkle, an expert on the psychological 
impact of computer games: “The training 
could go two ways. It could have a numb- 
ing effect, making nuclear war more 
thinkable, or it could heighten the revul- 
sion. The computer is confronting us with 
something we tend to repress: the brute 
fact that we are playing with the survival 
of the planet.” ~—By Philip Faflick. 
| Reported by Dick Thompson/San Francisco 
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midity and wind speed must be reckoned | 


says Janus Director Donald 


his position deteriorate be- 


dropped it where he guessed | 





Hotel for the Rich 


Suites rent for some $5,000 a night, with croissants extra 


et who think of their city as a 
paradigm of enlightened hedonism, 
do not quite know what to make of a gau- 
dy new encampment in their midst. It is 
called the Hotel Nova-Park Elysées. Its 
Second Empire fagade is festooned with 
flamingo-pink awnings. Inside, which is 
mostly mauve, the action is known to be 
exotic and costly. It is said to be the 
most expensive hotel in the world. Locat- 
ed between the Champs-Elysées and the 
Plaza Athénée, the seven-story, 
73-room Nova-Park has mostly 
Swiss owners, and is conspicuous- 
ly patronized by Arabs. Le Monde &@ 
calls it “a triumph of pétro-ba- 
roque.”’ Other observers have la- 
beled the décor “Swiss swish” and 
“sheik chic’ What is not in dis- 
pute is the cost of staying there 
The hotel's twelve-room Roy- 
al Suite, where Jimmy Carter and 
a dozen Secret Service men spent 
two days last spring as guests of 
French industrialists, runs around 
$5,000 a night at the present fa- 
vorable rate of exchange. It has a 
private rooflop garden, bullet- 
proof windows, private telex 
machines, Reuters and Agence 
France-Presse news bulletins, an 
electronic device that guarantees 
the phones are not bugged, dining 
and conference chambers, and a 
bar at the entrance to each living 
room. The Thousand and One 
Nights Suite, a triplex with a chic 
little swimming pool, costs $1,455 
a night, breakfast not included. But even 
though guests may have to pay for their 
croissants, they do get use of a Rolls- 
Royce. Bathrooms have Jacuzzi tubs but 
no doors; one bathroom even sits in the 
middle ofa bedroom 


On a pillow-by-pillow, faucet-by-fau- 


The Royal Suite’s bedrooms: no Gideon Bibles or bathroom doors 





cet basis, the suites are not as hugely ex- 
pensive as they seem. A few small rooms 
rent for $145, just the thing for body- 
guards, The Royal Suite has two living 
rooms, five bedrooms with at least ten 
closets, and seven bathrooms. Even so, 
some visitors find its 4,844 sq. ft. oppres- 
sively small. One sheik had to rent two 
other suites to accommodate his baggage. 

The Nova-Park Elysées, which sits on 
the site of the century-old Paris-Match 


| building and retains its facades, cost about 
$45 million to furbish and furnish. It is 
largely the inspiration of René E. Hatt, 
55, a beefy Swiss developer known to the 
hotel’s 280 employees as Le Big Boss. 
Hatt, whose Nova-Park chain owns Swit- 
zerland’s biggest hotel, in Zurich, also has 


| hotels in Jiddah, Saudi Arabia and Cairo 


This fall the chain will open its first U.S 
hotel, in New York City; it will occupy the 
Gotham, a well-loved 77-year-old struc- 
ture that is being totally rebuilt. Its presi- 
dential suite will rent for $1,750 a night, 
plus tax. Le Big Boss, who studied philos- 
ophy and psychology before switching to 
economics at the University of Zurich, 


| says, “A hotel is the guest room of the 





Le Big Boss René Hatt with Nova-Park Elysées Rolls-Royces 
“A guest should never have to stir outside his hotel.” 


The Thousand and One Nights Suite: “Parisianizing” pensées 


city.” 


ye that end, the Elysées offers six res- 
taurants and ten bars, a disco, a night- 
club, a businessman’s service center with 
stock exchange quotes and multilingual 
secretaries, a fitness club, a swimming 
vacxue pool with “beach club,” even a 
corner for bridge players. There 
are no Gideon Bibles in the 
rooms. Instead, to “Parisianize” 
foreigners, Hatt plans to provide 
French classics. On the walls 
hang framed pensées 

Thus far, there is only one 
mouche in the onguent: the hotel’s 
premier restaurant, supervised by 
the renowned chef Jacky Freon 
and set partly in a breathtaking 
patio garden, has yet to stir 
much enthusiasm among Pari- 
sians. Though it has a 16 (out of 20) 
rating from Gault et Millau, 
the authoritative Paris colum- 
nists (awarded before the hotel 
opened), other critics have found 
the restaurant memorable mostly 
for the Mozart played by a string 
trio at mealtimes. In any event, de- 
spite Hatt’s philosophy (“A guest 
should never have to stir outside 
his hotel”), Paris is not the kind of 
city where visitors feel constrained 
to eat where they sleep. Besides, 
there is the Rolls and, to make outside res- 
taurant reservations, the beautiful Mar- 
garet, who is indisputably the most at- 
tractive head receptionist in Paris. Hatt 
& Co. must be doing something right. The 
Nova-Park Elysées is sold out through 
August —By Michael Demarest 
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IF YOU DON’T 
HAVE THIS CARD, 
RENTINGA CAR’ 





INTRODUCING NEW HERTZ EXPRESS SERVICE, 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR *1 CLUB MEMBERS. 


There is no easier way to rent a 
car than with new Hertz Express 
Service. 

It’s available right now for #1 
Club® members at 39 of America’s 
busiest airports. 

Nobody else has anything quite 
like it. At many airports nobody has 
anything like it at all. 

The key to the new service is the 
Hertz Express Service Pass, a perma- 
nent card you carry in your wallet. 

It is both your #1 Club card, and a 


#] For Everyone: 


Hertz rents Fords and Ly fine cars. 


OMENTZ SYSTEM ING rian: 


permanent pass. 

You no longer have to get a pass 
each time you rent a car, yet you still 
have a positive way to confirm your res- 
ervation. Because while somebody else 
may have your name, no one else has 
your card number. 

To rent, just call Hertz or your 
travel consultant, ask for Hertz Express 
Service, give your #1 Club number, 
and your travel information. 

When you land, walk past all the 
rental counters in the terminal to the 





Hertz Courtesy Bus, and give the 
driver your card. In some airports, you 
can walk straight to the Hertz Express 
Service Booth. In either case, your com- 
pleted rental agreement and reserved 
car will be waiting for you. 

That’s all there is to it. 

So if you’re frequently in a hurry 
and you don’t have the card above, why 
not stop by a Hertz counter and pick up 
a #1Club application? It’s for people 
who want less to do when they have 
the least time to do it. 














Show Business 














“God! I’m So Glad I’m Here!” 





t is 11:30 on a humid summer night, 

and as usual a crowd is stationed out- 
side the stage door of Manhattan’s Palace 
Theater. There are restraining barriers 
and a policeman or two, but they do not 
prevent pandemonium when she comes 
out. Autograph hounds demand her sig- 
nature, and as her limousine pulls away, 
men thrust their cards through the win- 
dow. “Give me a call, Raquel,” 
says one pudgy fan with a wink. 
She smiles and passes his name 
on to her husband, Andre Wein- 


feld. “This one,” she says, “is an 
accountant.” 
Raquel Welch has been 


causing tumultuous scenes for so 
long that they seem ordinary 
But the ones outside the Palace 
are different. They are on 
Broadway, where right now she 
truly is the woman of the year 
After 18 disappointing years in 
films, Welch, 41, has found a 
new career doing what she al- 
ways wanted but was rarely al- 
lowed to do: sing, dance and 
play comedy. “Woman of the 
Year has put me into a whole 
different category,” she says. 
“Suddenly I've gone from being 
a Hollywood sex symbol to a le- 
gitimate actress in the minds of 
many people. This play allowed 
them to discover what I can do.” 

Welch first took the part 
during Lauren Bacall’s two- 
week vacation last December, 
and the critics came down with 
a case of puppy love. “When was 
the last time you heard wolf 
whistles in a Broadway the- 
ater?” asked the New York 
Times. Box-office receipts 
dropped only slightly during 
Welch’s first week; during the 
second week they soared. Broad- 
way had not made such a fuss 
over a temporary replacement 
since Eve Harrington subbed for Margo 
Channing in All About Eve. And that was 
only a movie. 

To put it mildly, Bacall was not 
amused. “She went wild,” says a woman 
who works on the production. After 
Welch's brief triumph, an angry Bacall 
refused to speak to the producers and 
pressagents. Whenever a permanent re- 
placement was mentioned, she had only 
one suggestion: Dina Merrill, who at 56 is 
only one year younger than Bacall. Welch 
got the part and suggested that she and 
Bacall be photographed together, so that 
they could forestall any silly rumors 
about a feud. Bacall said no. She has 








Shades of Eve Harrington and Margo Channing in All About Eve. 


Raquel Welch: Broadway’s ebullient new woman of the year 


other plans. In January she is scheduled 
to star in the road company of Woman of 
the Year 

Choreographer Tony Charmoli redid 
several numbers to take advantage of Ra- 
quel’s energy and training as a dancer. 
Where Bacall spent most of one number 
standing on a pool table, Welch is all over 
the boards, kicking almost to the second 
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Peehieten for her high-kicking ante sabes with ro ws workouts 





SERENY 


The waiter tells Andre that a jeune 
fille at another table has a message for 
him. “There’s a young Chinese lady that 
saw us somewhere and wants to say hello 
to me,” Andre tells Raquel. “Ill go over 
and see her or she'll come here.” 

“Don’t tell her to come here,” says his 
wife, her eyes suddenly as dark as thun- 
derheads. “Tell her we're busy.” 

“You don’t want me to say hello to 
Chinese girls?” he asks. 

“I don’t care if you say hello to Chi- 
nese girls, Andre, but I just took a look at 
her and I never saw her before in my life 
It's O.K. Well, it’s not a fit of jealousy 
SYOMA I'm just trying ©... 0; 

“T know.” 
. continue the conversa- 
tion without having 

“Chinese girls 

. some strange woman I 
don’t know who the hell is com- 
ing up and talking to us.” Wein- 
feld stays seated, the storm 
clouds leave, and so eventually 
does the Chinese girl 

The conversation shifts to 
Hollywood, where Welch feels 
she was ill-treated by the film in- 
dustry. She thought she had fi- 
nally made a breakthrough into 
serious acting when she was 
chosen in 1980 to play the lead 
in the movie version of John 
Steinbeck’s Cannery Row. She 
was fired a few weeks after work 
began, however, for reasons that 
are still murky, and the shock 
was traumatic. 


t is approaching 3 a.m. Dinner 

and conversation are over, but 
Raquel cannot let go. A few days 
later she phones, eager to clear 
up possible misperceptions. She 
blames the press for many of the 
problems she has had trying to 
shed her role as sex goddess, and 
she wants to make a special plea 
for fairness. “I’m upstairs,” she 
says into the telephone, some- 
what breathlessly, “and even 
Andre doesn’t know I'm calling 





balcony and turning what was a rather 
boring scene into a show-stopper 

So even on a muggy night, with fans 
thrusting cards into her face, Welch is in 
love with New York. She is also eager to 
talk during a late dinner at a French res- 
taurant chosen by Andre, 35, a French 
film writer and producer. There the sub- 
ject quickly turns to the imperial Bacall. 
“She was very regal in the part,” says Ra- 
quel in a silky voice. “She was sort of say- 
ing, ‘I am what I am. If you want me, I’m 
here.” What I feel is different. When the 
curtain goes up, I look out and see that the 
theater is filled and say, ‘God! Isn’t this 
great! I'm so glad I'm here.’ 








you. I probably shouldn't call, 
but I think I've received a pretty 
bum rap from a lot of people. I don’t want 
you to say I'm the greatest thing since 
sliced bread, because I don’t believe that 
either. But, dammit, I'm good. I'm really 
good. I’ve taken a not-such-a-great play 
and made it work 

“Yes, you have, Raquel.” 

“You seem like a decent person, with 
your sincere blue eyes.” 

“They're green, Raquel.” The mood is 
broken, and after a slight, embarrassed 
pause the conversation quickly concludes 
“But they are sincere, just like your brown 
eyes.” 

“Most people,” 
sable.” And so they are. 


she says, “call them 
—By Gerald Clarke 
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Uh-oh. Norman Bates is 
back. It is 22 years since the 
friendly motelkeeper played 
by Anthony Perkins, 50, was led 
away toa California mental in- 
stitution after his classic bath- 
room murder of Janet Leigh, 55, 
in Alfred Hitchcock's Psycho. 
Middle-aged and pronounced 
cured, Norman has returned 


his sagging hostelry. Directed 
by Richard Franklin, 34, who 


student, Psycho II picks up the 
few surviving characters from 
the master’s original. Vera 
Miles, 51, returns as Leigh’s 
sister, “and Mom is definitely 
six feet under—in the begin- 
ning,” says Perkins, ominously 
adhering to a studio order not 
to reveal the plot before the 
movie comes out next year. As 
for Norman, “In the old story 
he saw himself as a victim,” 
| Says Perkins. “He’s a smarter 
guy now. He realizes he has 
the potential of being danger- 
ous.” Just when you thought it 
was safe to go back in the 
shower. 


Name a cause and Holly- 
wood will give you a benefit. 
Name the right benefit and 


you'll wind up with not only | 





Zsa Zsa Gabor, 63, but before 





to town and wants to revamp | 


worked with Hitchcock as a | 

















Perkins, back at old homestead in Psychol 


you can say “rerun,” you better 
also make room for Danny, 
Danny Thomas, 70. The benefit 
was for the Wildlife Waysta- 
tion, a preserve for homeless 
critters near Los Angeles. Zsa 
Zsa decided to throw a theme 
soirée, and Danny came as a 
big-game hunter (a curious 
choice for a function that is 
raising money to keep animals 
alive). Also on hand in more 
tasteful, authentic trappings 
were a puma, a reindeer, a li- 
oness, a jaguar, a raccoon, a 
macaw and a Gabor ex-hus- 
band—at least one in the 
group is in little danger of be- 
coming an endangered species. 
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Atkins curling up with his new femme fatale in an Avedon takeoff 


Still, Zsa Zsa, who keeps four 
dogs, a cat and a horse, wanted 
to make her priorities clear. 
“Ex-husbands, I don’t mind if 
they suffer or starve,” she said. 
“Animals I do.” | 


It seems that Actor Chris- 
topher Atkins, 21 (The Blue | 


| Lagoon), has reached that dif- 


ficult age: no longer a teen 


| crush but not yet an adult 


| lead. He does have a new 


Thomas, Gabor and feathered friend stalking the wild benefit in Bel Air i 





flick (The Pirate Movie), and 
following the well-trampled 
path of bubble-gum idols be- 
fore him, he has cut some 
wax before he wanes: his first 
record, How Can I Live With- 
out Her, is currently No. 89 
on the charts. But there was 
still something missing, so his 
handlers suggested a take-it- | 
off takeoff of the now famous 

Richard Avedon portrait of Na- 

tassia Kinski, 21, with a lan- 

guorous python at her thigh. 

For Atkins, that meant pos- 

ing in the outfit that he is | 
best known for on-screen and 
lying cheek by jowl with a 6- 
ft.-long, 20-lb. female boa 
constrictor. The result 





is a | 
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gripping bit of publicity, al- 
though Freud might be puz- 
zled about just what Atkins is 
really revealing. 


Signed to play the Queen 
Mother in the TV movie Charles 
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De Havilland bubbling up at inn 


and Diana: A Royal Romance, 


| Olivia de Havilland, 66, added a 


little plump to her circum- 
Slances, anet gain of 10 Ibs. to be 
exact. The film over, the actress 
weighed in at the tony Sonoma 
Mission Inn near San Francisco 


| for three weeks. There, in re- 


turn for $4,725, she got 800 calo- 
ries a day and a dawn-to-dusk 
dose of warm-ups, aerobics, 
slimnastics and martial-arts 


| Classes, plus visits to the Jacuzzi 


and herbal wraps (using herb- 
soaked Irish linen sheets). Oli- 
via’s gross loss to date: 12 Ibs. 
And she wants to lose five more. 
In Beverly Hills, says the long- 
time star, “the three-letter 
words are worse than four-let- 
ter words. And the worst one of 
all is F-A-T.” 
—By E. Graydon Carter 
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In Santa Fe, a Worthy Failure 


| Rochberg’s Confidence Man challengingly evokes an older idiom 


or more than a decade, Composer 

George Rochberg, 64, has been a 
point man in one of the bitterest musical 
skirmishes of the postwar era. With the 
appearance in 1972 of his Third String 
Quartet, a work at times frankly reminis- 
cent of Beethoven and Mahler, Rochberg 
broke irrevocably from the dominant 
twelve-tone school of composition to 
write music that was more tuneful, more 
accessible and, in his opinion, more ex- 
pressive. His apostasy puzzled and an- 
gered many of his colleagues, who felt 
that the tonal system used by the great 
classical and romantic composers was €x- 
hausted. “Why is George writing beauti- 
ful music?” Rochberg’s wife Gene was 


| asked. “We've done that already.” 


Rochberg has since refined his neo- 
tonal style in such works as the String 
Quartets Nos. 4, 5 and 6, known collec- 
tively as the “Concord” Quartets after the 
ensemble for which they were written, 
and the Violin Concerto, premiered by 
Isaac Stern. But his most ambitious rap- 
prochement with the past has come not in 
instrumental music but in opera. The 
Confidence Man, with a libretto by Gene 
| Rochberg based on Herman Melville's 
bleak, cynical novel, is currently on 
display at the Santa Fe Opera in New 
Mexico. 

Alas, the choice of Melville’s ninth 
novel was unwise. Written in 1856, when 
Melville’s health and spirits were at a low 
| ebb, The Confidence-Man. His Masquer- 





alli. 


Baritone Brent Ellis in the title role: a supporting player ina pay-the-rent melodrama 


| ade is a series of vignettes illustrating 
the venality of human nature. Woven 
throughout is the ever changing persona 
of the Confidence Man, who assumes var- 
ious guises on board a ship of fools called, 
with typical Melvillean irony, the Fideéle, 


as it journeys down the Mississippi one | 


April Fools’ Day. It is a rich, difficult and 
underrated work, but not one well dis- 
posed to operatic adaptation. 

Recognizing this, the Roch- 
bergs extracted the China Aster 
episode as the centerpiece of 
their opera. China’s story, re- 
lated by one of the novel’s char- 
acters as a cautionary tale, is 
one-dimensional: pressed by a 
friend to take a $1,000 loan, 
China, a candlemaker, invests 
it unwisely, goes broke and dies. 
This essentially is the plot of the , 
opera, and it is not strong 
enough to support an evening of 
musical theater. It is merely the 
old pay-the-rent melodrama, 
not real drama. 

Rochberg has done his best 
to flesh out the unpromising material. The 
opera, his first, is filled with striking set 
pieces: a lyrical duet for China (Tenor 
Neil Rosenshein) and his wife Annabella 
(Soprano Sunny Joy Langton); an ominous 
interview between China and his moneyed 
friend Orchis (Tenor Michael Fiacco), 
whose threatening nature is underlined by 
a snap-pizzicato line in the low strings; a 











The grimly humorous spirit of Melville is missing, and nothing substantive replaces it. 
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The Rochbergs 










is a worthy one. 


good-natured, bibulous ensemble lauding 
the joys of wine. In his handling of the 
choruses, Rochberg is especially skillful; 
indeed the final chorus, extolling the vir- 
tue of confidence, recalls the Falstaffian 
spirit of Verdi. For the interpolated min- 
strel show—the liveliest and dramatically 
most effective scene, although almost en- 
tirely unrelated to the rest of the work— 
Rochberg has composed memorably effer- 
vescent mock folk music. 

The composer has also indulged in one 


inside joke. As China is debating w hether | 


to accept Orchis’ loan, the Angel of Bright 
Future appears to him in a dream, encour- 
aging him to take the money in 
a siren song of harsh modernity 
| that reaches back stylistically 
to Rochberg’s use of atonality 
in the '50s. Bright Future (mu- 
sical “modernism”) holds out 
the promise of artistic redemp- 
tion. But it proves to be an emp- 
ty, cruel promise, best rejected. 

Ultimately, though, these 
isolated moments are not 
enough to make The Confi- 
dence Man into a coherent op- 
eratic whole. By focusing on 


brettist have made the charac- 
ter of the Confidence Man 
(Baritone Brent Ellis) into a 
supporting player. Whenever they include 
other episodes from the novel —principal- 
ly a scene in which the Confidence Man 
bilks a barber out of a shave by appealing 
to his trust—they needlessly distract at- 
tention from the main drama. The story 
of China Aster is not enough; the full story 
of the Confidence Man would be too 
much. 

The best observation on the opera’s 
difficulties comes from none other than 
Melville. The heading of Chapter 40 of 
The Confidence-Man reads, “In w hich the 
story of China Aster is at second-hand 
told by one who, while not disapproving 
the moral, disclaims the spirit of the 
style.” The grimly humorous spirit of 
Melville is missing from the opera, with 
nothing substantive to replace it 

Yet the failure of The Confidence Man 
does not necessarily mean a correspond- 
ing failure of musical idiom. The quality 
of Rochberg’s lyric invention is high, and 
the fast-moving sequences, such as the 


minstrel show, are handled with dashing | 
technical assurance. Even the two scenes | 


with the angel, ironic though they are, dis- 
play a strong command of modern musi- 


cal materials. Rochberg has issued a chal- | 


lenge in The Confidence Man, to both 
himself and other composers, a challenge 
to make modern music speak again in the 
language it inherited from the 18th and 
19th centuries. Whether it can be done 
persuasively and unselfconsciously is still 
to be determined. But for a musical cul- 
ture that has lost its moorings, the attempt 
—By Michael Walsh 
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China Aster, composer and li- | 
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What's more, the Vanagon GL is incredi 
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| Dr. Doomsday’s Sunshine Scenario 


he latest sooth, says the veteran think- 
tank commander Herman Kahn, is 
that prosperity and stability are probably 
just around the next bell curve, Barring bad 
| luck and bad management, the last 18 years 
| of the century should see higher productivi- 


ty, lower inflation and a resurgence of tradi- | 
tional values. This upbeat news comes from | 


a man who has taken a particular pleasure 
in bucking intellectual trends. Kahn, a co- 
founder and director of the Hudson Insti- 
tute, infuriated liberals of the early 60s with 
two books that can still start an argument 
On Thermonuclear War and Thinking 
About the Unthinkable asserted a simple 
premise: since an exchange ofatomic weap- 
ons was possible, speculation on the circum- 
stances and consequences of such conflict 
was natural and useful 

Kahn gave the public one of its first 
looks at the world of war games and 
doomsday scenarios, linkages of events 
that could trigger a nuclear catastrophe. It 
all read like a strange new genre: a nonfic- 
tion science fiction for an age of “value- 
neutral” technocrats. Predictably, tradi- 


tional humanists who felt their influence 





Herman Kahn — ee ae 
Working hard to be more holistic than thou. 
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E= COMING BOOM by Herman Kahn; Simon & Schuster; 237 pages; $14. 95 


slipping considered Kahn's intellectual 
game playing to be an amoral acceptance 
of mass annihilation. Kahn is, in fact, a 
conservative moralist. He is also a systems 
evangelist who puts his faith in the power 
of reason and works hard to appear more 
holistic than thou. The result is a fast-talk- 
ing, all-inclusive style that announces to 
laymen and rival alike: “My big picture is 
bigger than your big picture.” 

And getting bigger. It would be futile 
to put a frame around The Coming Boom 
The book is more like a sprawling by-the- 
numbers kit used to paint the dome of a 
new Renaissance chapel. There the ener- 
vated finger of post-industrial Adam is 
about to be plugged into the socket of di- 
vine science. One can even find a title for 
this vaulting masterpiece: C*/’. It stands 
for command. control, communications, 
computing/information and intelligence 
Kahn is not too specific about command 
and control. His discussion of C‘I’’s other 
components describes an information 
network that he believes should enable 
government and business to make faster 
and better decisions. What of the Big 
Brother potential? He admits the danger, 
but with the impatience for outside skep- 
tics that characterizes his book, he con- 
cludes that the benefits of “massive data 





| banks” would outweigh the risks 


ahn’s sunshine scenario has no room 

for the critics he labels neo-liberal 
symbolists. Again, the author is soft on 
specifics. His futurology appears to be 
identifying a group as yet unborn. Per- 
haps “neo-liberal” is simply a term in- 
vented to oppose “neo-conservative.” The 
derisive use of “symbolists” suggests that 
the author himself does not communicate 
in symbols. He does. What, in fact, are 
words and pseudomathematical formula- 
tions like C*I?? 

Kahn seeks to project a lofty vision in 
which high tech creates pure information 
that experts like himself analyze and turn 
into policy options. He speaks the lan- 
guage of government and business. The 
objects of his criticism are frequently dead 
horses: the romantic rebels of the "60s and 
the insular faddists of the ‘70s. He ap- 


plauds Reaganomics but doubts that the | 


present Administration has the technical 
skills to fulfill its ideology 

Then why expect a boom? Kahn's 
broadest reason is apolitical: a slowing of 
population growth and a continuing rise 
in gross world product should mean that 
there will be more to go around. In the 
USS., he offers the possibility of a $5 tril- 
lion gross national product in 2000 that 
would mean a per capita income of about 
$20,000. There is no prediction about how 


| which he describes as “good enough for 


| cial contract gets irritating. One sentence 








this wealth will trickle to 250 million | 
Americans. There is guarded optimism 
about inflation. Inflation, of course, is | 
very thinkable, though Kahn's thoughts | 
on how to deal with it are fairly familiar. 
They include indexing, creative financing, 
energy policies and a modified yes on a 
worldwide gold standard. 

The Coming Boom is, as its title 
booms, a call to optimism. The question 
is: How much? If the book’s promise is 
taken at face value, the reader will be dis- 
appointed. Kahn occasionally sounds like 
Annie singing “Tomorrow . Tomor- 
row.” But these strained high notes are 
immediately followed by flat-out qualifi- 
cation: ifs, maybes and “Scotch verdicts,” 


our purposes.” The small print in this so- 


announces a new dynamism, but the next 
pulls back to “a good possibility for sub- 
stantial improvement.” Some paragraphs 
seem to have been written in a kind of 
probable-perfect tense (see Excerpt) 
Kahn would be a more convincing 
positive thinker if he stopped trying to bul- 
ly readers with his raw intelligence. His 
practice of blitzing an audience with con- 
jecture and perceptions, as if they were 
facts, may be stimulating in a lecture hall | 
but is unsatisfying in a book. His proposal 
to promote conservative virtues with con- 





But despite these likely long-term 
trends, and barring major setbacks 
(whether originating in the Middle 
East, the Soviet bloc, the OPEC | | 
countries, or the United States), we | | 
think domestic revitalization—a 
cried a matter of when, 

notif. 
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ferences and public relations campaigns, 
as if values were so many hamburgers, is 
simply materialism as usual. The spirit 
gets only lip service, which is no way to 
build lasting confidence. Investors in The 
Coming Boom should be careful. At times 
like these, one can never be too thin or too 
diversified —By R.Z. Sheppard 


Glowworm 


CHURCHILL: YOUNG MAN IN A 
HURRY (1874-1915) 
by Ted Morgan 
Simon & Schuster; 607 pages; $22.50 
le | am often struck at the limitations 
with which men of power pay the 
price for their domination over man- 
kind.” So remarked Henry James after 
being snubbed at a 1915 dinner party by 
Winston Churchill. Then 40 years old, the 
bumptious First Lord of the Admiralty 
seemed fated to become the youngest 
Prime Minister in modern English histo- 
ry. But as the old novelist suggested, the 
cost of rising was exorbitant. Before the 
year was out, the promising Cabinet Min- 
ister was forced from government and 
self-exiled to the trenches in France as a 
common line officer. Destiny, observes 
Biographer Ted Morgan, was on holiday. 

This richly documented chronicle of 
Churchill's first four decades by the versa- 
tile biographer and journalist (Maugham; 
Rowing Toward Eden) catches Churchill 
on all fours. Here, the world statesman is 
still a vote-grabbing politician, and the su- 
preme war strategist a romantic blunder- 
er. The omnipresent cigar, the V sign and 
the stentorian voice on the wireless are a 
World War away. 

Winston inherited from his father Ran- 
dolph a gift for contentious politics and the 
tactics to prevail. Winston’s beautiful 
American mother, née Jennie Jerome, pro- 
vided another legacy: absolute self-absorp- 
tion. By one account, she took 200 lovers, 
and after Randolph’s early death from 
syphilis married a former Scots Guardsman 
16 days older than her son. As a boy, Win- 
ston made few friends at Harrow or Sand- 
hurst, but his self-confidence remained un- 
shaken. At 32, the young Under Secretary 
of the Colonial Office stated, “We are all 


worms. But I do believe am a glowworm.” | 


The glowworm rode straight into con- 
troversy. He covered the Cuban revolu- 
tion in 1895 as a journalist, fought at the 
Khyber Pass, and joined the last great 
cavalry charge in British history with 
Kitchener in the Sudan. Captured by 
Boers in South Africa, Winston was con- 
fined to a prison camp. His escape was 
neoclassic Churchill. He used a route fel- 
low officers had worked out, but went 
alone. He had read his Nelson carefully. 
The admiral advised that victory depend- 
ed on being there a quarter of an hour be- 
fore the other fellows 

That phrase might have served on 

Churchill's coat of arms. Back home, in 
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Parliament, he became a master of pub- 
licity. Violence in Belfast surrounded his 
preachings for Irish home rule. Even his 
worst notions drew attention. He offered a 
bizarre plan to incarcerate and sterilize 
the mentally ill. “Feeble-minded girls,” 
he said, “are the easy prey of vice and 
hand on their own insanity with unerring 
and unfailing fertility.” The scheme was 
unworkable; the controversy precedented. 

As Morgan shows, Churchill was nev- 
er disturbed by such failures. Legislation 
was only his interest; language was his 
love. The famous oratorical style was not, 
as he liked listeners to think, a British in- 
vention. It was derived from an obscure 
Tammany Hall politician Churchill met 
in 1895 in the U.S. on his way to Cuba. 





Ted Morgan 





Catching his subject on all fours. 


New York Irishman Bourke Cockran 
(who had been one of Jennie’s lovers), 
wrote Churchill, was the best speaker he 
ever heard, “in point, in pith, in rotundity, 
in antithesis and in comprehension.” 

In 1915 the First Lord used his gran- 
diloquence to convince the Admiralty and 
War Council that an easy defeat of the 
Turks at the Dardanelles would divert 
German troops from the stalemated war 
in France. A mismanagement of the Gal- 
lipoli landing, followed by the slaughter of 
thousands of British troops, ended Chur- 
chill’s Cabinet tenure. He responded with 
Edwardian venom, reviling the inept 
General Charles Monro, who had recom- 


mended evacuation: “I should like him to | 


starve, to starve without a pension in a 
suburban hovel facing a red brick wall.” 
In fact, Churchill himself evaded just 
such a fate by his own remarkable staying 
power. By the end of the war, he would 
have neither much money nor reputation. 
By all political standards, he was in 
eclipse. Yet England’s greatest 20th cen- 


Churchill’s celebrated 57-year marriage 


tury statesman was only beginning to 
make his move. 
Throughout, Morgan is as tenacious | 
as his subject, working with admirable in- 
tensity but a strange lack of proportion. A 
polo match, for instance, is given equal 
weight and space with the start of 


to Clementine Hozier. Still, Churchillians 
must be grateful. There are many other 
books on Sir Winston, but it would take a 
shelf to house what Morgan presents be- 
tween two covers. The only comparable 
work: 4,000-plus pages of the official (and 
incomplete) biography started by Son 
Randolph Churchill and continued by 
Historian Martin Gilbert. Morgan’s biog- 
raphy finishes in 1915, but no matter. Ev- 
eryone knows the figurehead; it is the fail- 
ures that intrigue. —By LD. Reed 
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Comic’s Demons 


TEMPEST 

Directed by Paul Mazursky 
Screenplay by Paul Mazursky 
and Leon Capetanos 


hat’s the latest equivalent of the 

comic who wants to play Hamlet? 
A comic film maker who takes it in mind 
to rewrite Shakespeare. In the past 
month, the two most distinguished con- 
fectors of ‘70s movie comedy have genu- 
flected before the Bard in order to elevate 
the adolescent tone of current screen fare 
First. Woody Allen frolicked midst wood- 
land nymphs in A Midsummer Night's 
Sex Comedy. Now Paul Mazursky (Bob & 
Carol & Ted & Alice, Harry and Tonto) 
has gone to “an uninhabited island” for 
his gloss on Shakespeare's last great play 





Ringwald, Sarandon, Cassavetes in Tempest 
The man of iron heading for a meltdown. | 


Mazursky’s modern Prospero is Phil- 
lip Dimitricus (John Cassavetes), a suc- 
cessful Manhattan architect careering to- 
ward a nervous breakdown. He loves his 
actress wife (Gena Rowlands) but is tired 
of her. He loves his 14-year-old daughter 
(a lovely duckling named Molly Ring- | 
wald) without quite understanding his pa- 
ternal possessiveness of her. His rage ex- 
presses itself in sudden lightning storms 
that streak the Manhattan skies and act 
as the mysterious percussion to the mad 
music inside his head. Off he goes to 
Greece, where he finds an earthbound 
Ariel (the sweetly sensible Susan Saran- 
don), and finally to his dream isle, where 
he gets to play semibenevolent despot 
over his Miranda, his Ariel and a randy 
goatherd named Kalibanos (Raul Julia) 

Mazursky’s best films—Blume in Love 
and An Unmarried Woman—had a lock 
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Cinema 


on the °70s sensibility. This, one could feel, 
was the way the American upper middle 
class attempted to face the new demands of 
sexual and racial equality. And this was 
the way a sympathetic comic artist, report- 
ing from the inside of the analysand won- 
derland, could transform these demands 
and dreams into engaging movie narra- 
tives. But when Mazursky tries to Say It All 
about modern life, his voice can turn stri- 
dent. His valued collaborators, the actors, 
can lose their charm and become stick fig- 
ures, animated ideograms. And his charac- 
ters plunge deep into their obsessions and 
forget how arrogant their demons sound 
when they cry out to be released 

In Tempest, Mazursky is describing 
not only a mid-life crisis but, metaphori- 
cally, the need of an artist-entertainer to 
escape the pressure to be both profitable 
and profound. “I wanna quit, I wanna get 
out, I wanna travel, dream, wander!” Cas- 
savetes exclaims. Mazursky seconds the 
emotion the only way he knows how: by 
making a movie about not wanting to be 
involved in the business of moviemaking 
Eventually, though, the artist must return 
home chaste and chastened. The climax of 
this two-hour 20-minute odyssey Is a series 
of ecstatic helicopter shots over Lower 
Manhattan. It is a refreshing vision—like 
acréme de menthe sipped at twilight in the 
Windows on the World, 107 stories above 
the only dream isle our moviemaking 
Prospero could live in for long or 
forever By Richard Corliss 


Thief’s Honor 


BOB LE FLAMBEUR 
Directed and Written by 
Jean-Pierre Melville 


e is silver-haired and there is a certain 

heaviness in his stride; too many neon 
midnights, too many gray-lit dawns. But if 
he is weary, he is not yet cynical; if his 
luck is currently as battered as his trench 
coat, his streetwise honor has been bur- 
nished instead of tarnished by hard use 
He is Bob the Gambler, out to rob the ca- 
sino at Deauville, and he is the only certi- 
fiable grownup now appearing as a hero 
on any American screen outside of the re- 
vival houses or the late shows 

Makes sense. Bob, who is played (by 
Roger Duchesne) and written without a 
wasted word or gesture, is the product of 
another time and place: Paris, 1955. It was 
a period when French cinéastes noted that 
two things they admired, American genre 
movies and existential philosophy, had one 
thing in common: an admiration for the 
heroic figure who defined himself and his 
code of personal honor by plain action 
rather than fancy words. Writer-Director 
Melville (who was born Jean-Pierre Grum- 
bach, borrowed his nom de screen from his 
favorite American novelist, and died in 
1973) was then very much a cantankerous 








outsider in the world of official French cin- 
ema. To scrape up the financing for Bob, 
Melville had to be a kind of existential hero 
himself. It says something about the lack of 
heroism among US. distributors that this 
gloriously wry and romantic film has taken 
27 years to arrive here, especially since 
Melville did finally achieve international 
repute as the “father” of the new wave (Go- 
dard, Truffaut, er a/.) 

Bob has paternal responsibilities too 
The son of a colleague in his former life as 
a bank robber is now his protégé, and there 
is a pretty girl he has rescued from street- 
walking; both must be shown how to live 
honorably. His aging self and reputation 
must also be refurbished; both are under 
assault from his losing streak and from an 
enemy who hates sharing the world with a 
man of Bob’s quality. And out there, glim- 
mering, is the casino, with its huge nightly 
take stashed in a crackable safe. It offers 
him a victimless crime and a chance to tie 





Roger Duchesne in Bob le Flambeur 





The man of integrity on a losing streak 


up all his life's loose ends. The plot comes 
toa conclusion that is astonishing because 
it is unexpected and because it satisfies the 
law and our moral sense. But story is the 
least of Bob le Flambeur's pleasures. This 
film is “about” a casino heist the way the 
other Melville’s great novel is “about” a 
big bad whale: The film’s true subject is 
how a man ofa certain integrity (however 
sleazy his profession) lives in a world that 
does not set much store by that quality. Itis 
about how such a man orders a meal, talks 
to a policeman or enters his apartment 
alone, with no one to impress except his 
own sense of himself. Constructed out of a 
thousand persuasive details, Bob is the rar- 
est kind of fantasy figure: the kind you 
would like to be, of course, but also the 
kind you think, for just a moment, you 

could be. If only in the way you light your | 
cigarette — By Richard Schickel 
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Theater 


Rumanian Reunion in Minneapolis | 


Two directors from Bucharest restage Faulkner and Figaro 


— could be the Mid- 
west’s dream of itself. Swaths 
of verdant farm land radiate from 
the Twin Cities to outlying towns, 
like spokes on the wheels of a bicy- 
cle built for two. The sleek sky- 
scrapers along Nicollet Avenue 
support a canopy of planetarium 
Stars in a smogless evening sky. In 
Loring Park, through which Mary 
Tyler Moore used to jog on her way 
to work at the WJM-TV newsroom, 
thousands of goldfish huddle invit- 
ingly in a sculptured pond. On a re- 
cent Saturday night, a wagon train 
of autos streamed into a huge field 
for the summer's first football 
game. And across the street from 
that field, on the thrust stage of the 
Guthrie Theater, two adventurous 
Rumanians were toiling to expand 
the scope of U.S. regional theater 

This is the second year of Liviu 
Ciulei’s tenure as the Guthrie's ar- 
listic director; last season his ac- 
claimed stagings of The Tempest 
and As You Like /t helped win the 
company record ticket revenue and 
a return to the national spotlight. In 
1963 Sir Tyrone Guthrie opened the 
theater as a home (indeed, a modernist 
mansion) for the classical repertory. At 
just that time Ciulei, who was presiding 
over the renowned Bulandra Theater in 
Bucharest, hired a university student 
named Andrei Serban to direct Julius 
Caesar. With that production, performed 
in Kabuki style, Serban established his 
reputation for radical reinterpretation of 
the classics, and since then he has staged 
plays and operas in Europe and the U.S. In 
1974 Ciulei followed his student to Ameri- 
| ca, where he proved himself a wizardly 
surgeon among directors, able to cut to the 
heart of a play or a character without lac- 
erating the flesh of the text. 

Now Ciulei has brought Serban to 
Minneapolis for a Rumanian reunion. 
Curiously, both directors selected “se- 
quels” for their summer offerings. Wil- 
liam Faulkner's Requiem for a Nun, 
which Ciulei has staged, is a continuation 
of the story of Temple Drake first told in 
Sanctuary. Serban's choice, The Marriage 
of Figaro, is the second play in Beaumar- 
chais’s Figaro trilogy, preceded by The 


Barber of Seville and succeeded by The | 


| Guilty Mother. The new productions pro- 
vide an instructive study in contrasts: be- 
tween dark and light. stark and starkers, 
funeral and carnival, Southern Gothic 
tragedy and Age of Enlightenment farce 


In Requiem for a Nun, the past is ev- | 


erything. a guilty past that seeps through 


the soul's pores like Delta humidity. 
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| tographs of a naked, battered 


| show of the brutal male libido 








Burns and Stram in Andrei Serban's new Marriage of Figaro 





Parading its ebullience as a form of comic shock therapy. 


When Temple Drake was an Ole Miss 


| coed in the 1920s, she and her beau 


Gowan Stevens met up with a vicious 
bootlegger named Popeye who abused 
Temple beyond pain, perhaps into a 
kind of rancid ecstasy. Eight years later, | 
when Requiem begins, Temple and Gow- | 
an are married and have had two chil- 
dren, one of whom has been killed by 
Nancy, “a dope-fiend nigger whore” who 


| served as the children's nurse. The play, 


like Oedipus Rex, is a detective story 
that tracks truths its characters would 
not reveal to others or themselves. | 

In Jack Barkla’s stage de- 
sign, Temple’s home looks like 
a high-tech waiting room out- 
side the Second Circle of Hell. 
The back wall is draped with 
layers of muslin. on which pho- 


woman are projected: a slide 


and of Temple's nightmare 
past. At moments of high ten- 
sion a fluty, electric whine is 
heard, punctuated by the basso 
rumble of a telltale heart. The 
climax is signaled by blinding lights— 


| shock cuts toa revelation. 


This is minimalist melodrama, and 
Ciulei’s actors do it full justice. Richard 
Frank's Gowan has the courtly sarcasm of 
a “gentleman” who long ago came to 
terms with the impotence of his spirit. Bill 





Kozlowski in Requiem 


Moor, as Gowan’s lawyer uncle, looks like 
Faulkner and walks with the heavy grace 
of a decent man who has lead weights on 
his conscience. Linda Kozlowski is Faulk- 
ner’s Temple from her smart cheekbones 
to her chiseled calves: she stands 
with a finishing-school posture in- 
verted into sexual arrogance. Only 
the nervous tremolo in her voice be- 
trays her and cues the audience for 
explosions to come. Ciulei’s discreet 
staging guarantees that they will be 
heard only in the distance, through 
the shuttered windows of Southern 
gentility 


f Requiem works hard to keep its 

theatrical current at low voltage, 
Serban’s Figaro parades its ebul- 
lience as a form of comic shock 
therapy. On a bare stage backed by 
sliding panels and a wall of fun- 
house Mylar, the cast plays out 
Beaumarchais’s delicious romantic 
satire at Mach 2 speed. Characters 
whirl about on bicycles and roller 
skates; One actor executes a belly 
flop on a skate board as it barrels 

down a steep ramp. Figaro (Robert 
- Dorfman) does acrobatics on a 
) giant swing, gaily stranded between 
the lands of Barnum and Dr. Pep- 
per. Marceline (Catherine Burns), a 
punk Garbo who loves Figaro al- 
most like a mother, gets around in a 
large shopping cart. Her adviser 
Bartholo (Henry Stram) is a sprightly 
“blind” hunchback out of Bufuel. The 
mad Bazile (Richard Ooms), a Charles 
Nelson Reilly in whiteface, zooms across 
the stage in a wheelchair. Of all these pre- 
cocious children, the most hyperactive is 


Jana Schneider as Figaro’s fiancée Su- | 


zanne. She eats money, trills her 7's, 
growls and meows, wriggles her toes and 
writhes out of her clothes, imitates Jayne 
Mansfield’s squeal and Bert Lahr’s whin- 
ny. She is the woman as child, the clown 
as sex goddess. It is a neck-breaking, star- 
making performance. 

Thisain’t Mozart, folks. But 
it may be Beaumarchais, who 
helped liberate 18th century 
French theater from Alexan- 
drine verse and, in the process, 
scourged his patron, King Louis 
XVI. Returning the favor, Lou- 
is declared: “If this play were 
to be performed, the Bastille 
would have to be pulled down 
first’ —and a few years later the 
revolutionaries of 1789 came 
close to doing just that. The 
Guthrie is sturdier; it is weath- 
ering, and flourishing under, the reign ofits 
radical Rumanians. It has also shown that 
in Minneapolis, Liviu Ciulei can direct an 
American play with the naturalistic disci- 
pline of Elia Kazan, and Andrei Serban 
harbors the spirits of Tommy Tune and 
Ken Russell 
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— By Richard Corliss 
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Nothing Is What It Used to Be | 


Oo ne of the most incredible pieces of news in the past month, to 
one surprised middle-aged person, was the announcement 
from Washington that the number of Americans officially desig- 
nated as poor had increased to 14% of the population. What 
seemed incredible was not the painful number of the poor or the 
painful increase in that number—painful things do not faze the 
surprised middle-aged person—but rather the fact that the Fed- 
eral Government now defines the poverty line as an income of 
$9,287 for a family of four 

The younger generation knows that $9,287 will not buy 
many tickets to a Fleetwood Mac concert, but the S.M.A.P. re- 
members when $10,000 was generally accepted as the unofficial 
frontier to wealth. To be “a $10,000-a-year man” was synony- 
mous with membership in the upper middle class. That was what 
the S.M.A.P.’s father had earned as a professor at Harvard, and 
when the $.M.A.P. was young he considered it the height of vault- 
ing ambition to earn as much. Some day, 
when he too made $10,000 a year, he would 
be able to consider himself a success 

It is a familiar sign of aging, of course, 
to be surprised at change in general and 
changed prices in particular. But perhaps 
the true sign of age is acceptance. “Eighty 
years old!” Paul Claudel wrote in his jour- 
nal. “No eyes left, no ears, no teeth, no legs, 
no wind! And how astonishingly well one 
does without them.” The S.M.A.P., who still 
retains most of his faculties, also retains a 
childish capacity for surprise 

Particularly about prices. The S.M.A.P 
keeps reading about fearful rates of infla- 
| tion, but he still cannot get used to surren- 
dering 75¢ to enter the pestilential inferno 
of the New York City subway (and reading 
headlines wondering whether impending 
increases can hold the fare to $1). He can 
remember paying a fare of a nickel. He be- 
grudges paying 30¢ for those headlines too, 
when the Boston Post in his boyhood cost 
2¢. Well, the Boston Pos no longer exists; 
perhaps he will see the day when the New fatto Hull 
York subway no longer exists either. 

When the sun is shining, the S.M.A.P. 
can treat it all as a game, like trivia ques- 
tions. Who played second base for the Brooklyn Dodgers in 
1940? Pete Coscarart, that’s who. What did a haircut cost in 
those days? Fifty cents. And a Hershey bar? Five cents. When 


weekend, he remembers paying 25¢ to see Gone With the Wind. 
In fact. he remembers when Gone With the Wind's gross of 
$40 million established a record that was expected to stand for- 
ever, like Ty Cobb’s 96 stolen bases or Babe Ruth’s 60 home 
runs. 

The modern economy is not just a dismal saga of inflation 
though. The S.M.A.P. can also remember when the first ball-point 
pens came on the market for $12.50. No longer, said the ads, 
could ink leak from your fountain pen and ruin your new shirt. 
The S.M.A.P. had in those days a rich friend who spent $52 on the 
Fritz Busch performance of The Marriage of Figaro (on 17 
breakable records); that version, one of half a dozen, now costs 
$18. When the S.M.A.P. first went to Europe in 1946, the only way 
he could find to get there was a Turkish freighter that took 28 
days from New York to Marseille, for $220 
Europe provided its own revelations about the cost of living. 
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srearion rortiwesveatnywuce toremind himself that he earned $20 week 





the S.M.A.P. reads that £7. earned $17 million over the July 4 | 





When the S.M.A.P. first went to inspect the rubble-strewn wreck- 
age of Germany, $1 was supposed to be worth ten reichsmarks, | 
but the real unit of currency was the American cigarette. A car- 
ton cost $1 at the PX and could be sold on the street for 1,000 
reichsmarks, except that nobody used reichsmarks; one 
swapped. The strange thing was that people went right on smok- | 
ing. The S.M.A.P., who chain-smoked in those days, never did 
have much talent for finance. He declined an offer of a harpsi- 
chord for six cartons of cigarettes (a harpsichord nowadays costs 
as much as $15,000). The last time he was in Germany, he 
paused at the Frankfurt airport just long enough to have a cup of 
coffee, which cost him $2. He was, as usual, surprised 

All financial transactions are, of course, a kind of swap- 
ping, in which money is merely a convenient symbol for work 
or scarcity or an unusual idea. When the S.M.A.P feels nostal- 
gia for the 55¢ ticket to the bleachers at Fenway Park, he has 





as a police reporter on the Des Moines Reg- 
ister. A generation earlier, when Vice Presi- 
dent Thomas Marshall bemoaned the pass- 
ing of the S¢ cigar, Dreiser's Sister Carrie 
found a job in a factory for $4.50 a week and 
was happy to get it. Some of the most inter- 
esting swaps can hardly be priced at all 
When the S.M.A.P. sold his first novel, he in- 
vested the entire advance in a shaky jalopy 
so that he could stop commuting to work on 
a bicycle. The car was no good, but neither 
was the novel; neither lasted as long as the 
S.M.A.P.’s surprise. 

When the S.M.A.P. eventually reached 
his father’s eminence and became a 
$10,000-a-year man, the object of his sur- 
prise was the price of his children’s shoes, 
which seemed to need replacing every few 
months. On discreet inquiry he discovered 
that Harvard had more than doubled the 
parental paycheck in the intervening years, 
and the S.M.A.P. remained close to what is 
now called the poverty line. At a dinner 
party given by prosperous friends who then 
lived in an apartment overlooking the Hud- 
son River, he raised the question of how 
much one must earn to live well in New 
York City, not luxuriously but well. He knew his hostess was ex- 
travagant, but he could only be surprised when she said, “I can’t 
imagine anyone doing it for less than $50,000.” 

Having heard recently of Manhattan apartments renting at 
$10,000 a month—even $15,000—the S.M.A.P. tried again to dis- 
cover what the good life should cost, but the other players proved 
balky. This is the era of blue jeans, and materialism is considered 
gauche. 


“What does living well mean anyway?” said one of the 


| guests, who jogs. “You want to go to the opera, and you're mad 


that an orchestra seat costs $50, but I don’t want to go to the 
opera.” 

“If we have it, we spend it,” said his wife. “If we don’t, we | 
don’t.” 

“That's what you get for the cost of living,” said the husband. 
“You live.” 

By the rules of the S.M.A.P.’s game, such philosophizing was 
not an answer to the question of how much it would cost to in- 
dulge in the revenge of living well. He ventured a wild guess of 
his own: $200,000, Nobody seemed surprised. —By Otto Friedrich 
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